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FOREWORD 


The  purpose  of  this  Manual  is  to  provide  a  source  of  reference 
material  for  teachers  of  Montana  history,  geography  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Details  included  in  the  Manual  have  been  selected,  and 
organized,  for  this  purpose. 

The  Manual  should  not  be  used  as  a  teaching  outline.  The  contents 
are  not  intended  for  classroom  presentation  in  the  form  herein. 
Instead,  the  references  should  be  used  selectively  in  connection 
with  existing  texts  and  should  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Appendix  I  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  books  and  source  material 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Manual.  These  references  are  in¬ 
tended  primarily  for  the  use  of  teachers  rather  than  as  supplementary 
reading  material  for  students,  although  some  of  the  references  are 
suitable  for  such  reading.  The  list  does  not  represent  a  complete 
bibliography  of  resource  material.  In  general,  it  is  limited  to  the 
basic  and  better-known  books  either  currently  in  print  or  generally 
available  in  Montana  libraries  and  schools. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  work  of  Miss  Rita  McDonald  in  compiling 
the  major  portion  of  this  Manual  in  connection  with  graduate  studies 
at  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana.  The  project  was  under¬ 
taken  at  my  request,  upon  arrangement  with  Dr.  Merrill  G.  Burlingame, 
Head,  Department  of  History,  Montana  State  College.  Acknowledgment  is 
also  made  of  the  consultative  and  editorial  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ruth  0. 
Longworth,  Librarian,  Montana  State  Library  Commission,  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  B.  Longmaid,  Executive  Assistant,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


HARRIET  MILLER 
State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 
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PART  I 


EXPLORATION  PERIOD  IN  MONTANA  HISTORY 


Introduction 

The  region  that  was  to  constitute  the  state  of  Montana  was  an  unknown 
land  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  until  the  first  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century o  It  was  then  publicized  in  the  reports  of  early-day  explorers, 
trappers,  traders  and  missionaries.  From  these  reports  we  are  able  to 
reconstruct  the  Montana  of  that  time. 

Montana,  then  as  today,  was  a  land  of  great  beauty  with  a  wealth  of 
natural  resources.  It  was  a  stimulating  and  rugged  land.  Its  Indian 
inhabitants  were  a  hardy  and  independent  race  with  a  culture  well  adapted 
to  their  environment.  The  Montana  area  was,  however,  an  isolated  land.  Its 
climate  and  certain  of  its  geographic  features  were  unfamiliar  and  bewildering 
to  the  settlers  who  came  from  the  country  to  the  east,  and  it  had  disadvantages 
characterictic  of  all  unsettled  areas.  It  lacked  towns  and  cities,  churches 
and  schools,  farms  and  ranches.  It  was  crossed  by  Indian  trails  but  had  no 
roads . 

Part  I  of  the  Manual  provides  a  source  of  information  on  the  primitive 
land  and  society  from  which  Montana  developed. 
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SECTION  1 


THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION  (EXPEDITION  SENT  BY 
PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON  TO  EXPLORE  AMERICA'S  NEWLY 
ACQUIRED  TERRITORY) 


» 

Points 


to  note 


Primitive  Montana  seen  through  eyes  of  its  first  "well-known"  explorers. 

The  Expedition: 

Made  very  thorough  exploration  of  Montana;  "removed  mystery  from 
its  terrain;"  prepared  reports  on  resources,  geographical 
features,  Indians;  mapped  major  drainage  areas 

Found  no  all-water  route  to  Pacific  but  demonstrated  practi¬ 
cability  of  overland  route  and  accessibility  of  Montana 
(highways  and  railroads  later  followed  much  of  trail  blazed 
by  Expedition) 

Assured  claim  of  United  States  to  eastern  Montana  and  strength¬ 
ened  claim  to  western  Montana;  kept  Montana  from  becoming 
part  of  Canada 

Established  fact  Montana  was  treasury  of  beaver,  and  opened 
region  to  American  fur  trade;  started  movement  that  led 
to  coming  of  settlers 


References 

Abbott,  Montana  in  the  Making,  p.  40-81. 

Burlingame,  Montana  Frontier,  p.  1-9. 

Burlingame  and  Toole,  History  of  Montana,  Vol.  1,  p.  56-70; 

Vol .  2,  p.  86-87,  109-110. 

DeVoto,  The  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  (Excellent  condensation 
of  original  journals  for  adult  reader.  Good  introduction.) 

Federal  Writers"  Project,  Montana;  a  State  Guide  Book,  p.  38-40. 

Hamilton,  From  Wilderness  to  Statehood,  p.  1-55. 

Henry,  The  People  of  Montana,  p.  29-33. 

Henry,  Treasure  State,  p.  3-17. 

Salisbury,  Two  Captains  West;  an  Historical  Tour  of  the  Lewis  and 
C la rk  T ra i 1 o  (Useful  for  local  emphasis.  Section  "How  to 
get  there  now"  follows  each  chapter.  Unfortunately  out  of 
print) 

Toole,  Montana:  an  Uncommon  Land,  p.  20-39. 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 


Out  line 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  organized  by  President  Jefferson 

To  explore  the  upper  Missouri  and  open  up  territory  from 
present-day  Bismarck;,  NoD.,  to  Pacific  Ocean 
To  find  a  practical  route  to  Pacific  Ocean,  shorter  and  safer 
than  Cape  Horn  route,  in  order  to  connect  with  China 
trade  or  Pacific  Coast 

To  obtain  information  about  land  acquired  by  Louisiana  Purchase 
To  strengthen  U.  S.  claim  to  this  land  and  to  that  beyond 
mountains 

Relatively  little  previous  knowledge  of  territory  explored  by  Lewis 
and  Clark 

Southern  part  of  continent  to  Pacific  explored  by  Spaniards 
Western  Canada,  by  British  fur  traders;  Alexander  McKenzie, 
to  Pacific,  1793 

Pacific  Coast  fairly  well-known;  traders  had  not  penetrated 
inland 

Lower  Mississippi  known  as  far  north  as  Mandan  villages;  had 
been  opened  up  by  French,  Spanish  and  British  traders 
and  trappers 

Indians  had  described  upper  Mississippi  River  and  territory 
beyond;  told  of  high  mountain  ranges  ("The  Shining 
Mountains"),  of  great  falls  and  two  great  rivers  with 
headwaters  close  together 

A  few  traders  had  ventured  into  this  region  but  no  definite 
records  had  been  left;  Pierre  la  Verendrye  may  have 
crossed  southeastern  Montana,  1742 

Ownership  of  territory 

East  of  Continental  Divide 

Prior  to  1803  alternately  claimed  by  France  and  Spain 
Explored  by  LaSalle  for  France,  1681-82 
Acquired  by  Spain  at  end  of  French  and  Indian  War, 
1763 

Ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  1800 
Acquired  by  Do  S,  as  part  of  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803 

Immediate  objectives  to  secure  American  rights  on 
Mississippi;  Jefferson  also  aware  America 
destined  to  expand  to  West 
No  definite  boundaries  of  land  purchased 
West  of  Divide 

Britain,  Russia,  Spain,  U.  So  claimed  Pacific  Coast 
1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray  discovered  and  explored  mouth 
of  Columbia  River,  claimed  drainage  basin  for  U.  S. 
Jefferson  aware  that  British  fur  traders  entering  all  this 
territory 

Necessary  for  United  States  to  make  good  its  claim  by 
exploration 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 


President  Jefferson's  instructions  to  Captain  Lewis 

Jefferson  had  keen  scientific  curiosity  as  well  as  practical 
interest  in  unexplored  West 
Jefferson  instructed  Captains  to 

Follow  two  rivers  to  Pacific  Ocean 
Study  lives  and  customs  of  Indians 

Observe  and  record  soils,  minerals,  plant  and  animal 

life,  climate  and  geographical  features  of  territory 

Members  of  the  Expedition 

Number,  identity  and  age  (all  young) 

Had  explorer’s  adventurous  and  courageous  spirit;  strong, 
resourceful,  cooperative;  for  most  part,  expert 
woodsmen 

Military  organization  assured  good  discipline 

Equipment  and  supplies 

Sufficient  for  entire  journey 

Transporation;  55-foot  keel  boat,  2  pirogues  formed  by  lash¬ 
ing  two  canoes  together;  had  to  be  rowed,  cordelled  with  ; 
poles  or  hauled  by  rope  upstream 
Provisions;  flour,  meal,  salt  pork;  party  depended  on  hunting 
and  fishing  along  shore  for  fresh  meat 
Protections  guns,  locks,  flints,  ball  powder;  medical 
supplies;  no  doctor  with  expedition 
Presents  for  Indians  and  articles  of  trade;  richly-laced 
coats,  medals,  knives,  flags,  paints,  handkerchiefs, 
tomahawks,  beads,  looking  glasses 
Clothing,  working  utensils,  scientific  instruments,  etc 

Journey  to  Mandan  region 

Assembly  at  St.  Louis,  1803-1804;  departure.  May  14,  1804 
Difficulties  of  river  travel;  river  currents,  sandbars, 
snags,  etc.;  at  times  expedition  made  only  12  to  15 

miles  a  day 

Death  of  Sgt .  Floyd  near  present  Sioux  City 
Winter  camp  below  Mandan  and  Minnetaree  villages 
Engaged  French  Canadian  Charbonneau  as  interpreter  for  re¬ 
mainder  of  trip;  Charbonneau  accompanied  by  Indian  wife, 
Sacajawea  (Bird  Woman)  and  baby  son 

Journey  west  across  Montana 

Captain  Lewis,  scouting  ahead  of  party,  cooked  first  meal 
(wild  goose)  in  Montana,  April  27,  1805 
Abundance  of  buffalo,  elk  and  beaver;  encounters  with 
bear,  rattlesnakes,  buffalo 

Mouth  of  Marias  River;  search  for  main  stream;  digging  cache 
Series  of  falls  near  present-day  Great  Falls;  month-long  8- 

mile  portage  -  building  of  carts;  experience  with  bears, 
mosquitoes,  thunder  storms;  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 


(Falls  today,  harnessed  by  four  hydroelectric  plants, 
transmit  energy  many  thousand  times  greater  than  that 
expended  by  members  of  expedition) 

Other  points  of  interest:  Gates  of  the  Mountains;  Three  Forks; 
Beaverhead  Rock;  Headwaters 

Lewis  went  in  search  of  Indians;  until  then  none  seen  in  Montana 
party  needed  horses  and  guides  to  cross  mountains.  Meeting 
with  Shoshones,  relatives  of  Sacajawea 
Crossed  mountains  into  Bitterroot  Valley;  greater  difficulty 
in  traveling  there  than  east  of  Divide  (streams  more 
precipit ious ,  more  moisture,  denser  underbrush) 

Meeting  with  Flatheads 
Left  Bitterroot  via  Lolo  Pass 
Winter  at  Fort  Clatsop,  1805-1806 

Much  time  spent  writing  reports,  making  maps,  etc. 

Return  journey 

Re-entered  Montana  by  way  of  Lolo  Pass 
Expedition  divided 

Captain  Clark  south  to  Three  Forks,  overland  to  Yellow¬ 
stone,  followed  river  to  mouth;  Crow  Indians  run 
off  horses;  Pompey 8 s  Pillar  named  for  Sacajawea' s 
baby,  inscription  made  by  Clark  still  visible 
Captain  Lewis  northeast  to  Missouri  River;  explored 
Marias  River;  met  Peigans;  difficulty  with  them; 

Indian  killed 

Expedition  reunited,  August  12,  1806 

Sacajawea  and  Charbonne.au  left  at  Minnetaree  villages 
John  Colter  returned  to  mountains  with  fur-trapping  friends 
Arrival  at  St.  Louis,  September  26,  1806 

Two  and  one-half  years,  9000  miles;  two  casualties  (Sgt.  Floyd 
and  Piegan  Indian) 
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SECTION  2 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  MONTANA  (THE  COUNTRY  THE  EXPLORERS 
PASSED  THROUGH) 


Points  to  note 

(General  geographical  features  and  their  influence  on  the  state's 
development  are  covered  in  this  Section.  See  other  sections  for 
additional  information) 

i  Significant  features 

Isolation  of  Montana  was  due  to  distance  from  early  centers  of 

population  and  to  rugged  and  unfamiliar  terrain  and  climate 
Semi-arid  climate  of  eastern  Montana  was  especially  significai 
because  it  delayed  settlement  and  necessitated  special 

adaptations 

Geography  of  Montana  influenced  the  kind  of  people  who  came  to 
this  region 

These  resourceful,  independent  adventurers  gave  future  generations 
a  heritage  of  vigor  and  optimism 

Geography  of  Montana  has  been  very  significant  in  the  development 
of  the  state “s  economy 


References 

Abbott,  Montana  in  the  Making,  p.  3-23. 

Burlingame  and  Toole,  History  of  Montana,  Vol.  1,  p.  1-30. 

Federal  Writers”  Project,  Montana;  a  State  Guide  Book,  p.  9-22. 

Henry,  The  People  of  Montana,  p.  8-28. 

Henry,  Treasure  State,  p«  139-157,  180-184. 

Kraenzel,  Great  Plains  in  Transition,  p.  12-23,  29-41. 

Montana  Almanac,  1959- 1960 „  p,  1-35,  41-42,  52-62,  84-93. 

Montana  Conservation  Council,  The  Conservation  of  Montana's 
Natural  Resources,  p  .6-9 . 

Owings,  Montana  Directory  of  Public  Affairs,  p.  39-40,  175-191. 
Renne,  Montana  Citizen,  p.  3-11. 

Toole,  Montana;  an  Uncommon  Land,  p.  11-18. 
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Geography  of  Montana 


Outline 


Location  and  size 

Bounded  on  north  by  Canada,  east  by  Dakotas,  south  by  Wyoming 
and  south  and  west  by  Idaho 

Fourth  largest  state  (Alaska,  Texas,  California  larger) 

Total  area  (land  and  water)  147,  138  sq .  miles;  water  866  sq. 
miles 

Extreme  length  about  550  miles;  extreme  breadth  about  325 
miles 

Geographical  center  12  miles  west  of  Lewistown,  Fergus  County 

Sparsely  populated,  about  4.1  persons  per  sq .  mile 

Surface  features  and  drainage  systems 

Western  one-third  of  state 

Mountainous;  high  northwesterly  parallel  mountain  ranges 
separated  by  relatively  broad  level  valleys 
Principal  river*.  Clark  Fork  of  Columbia 

Eastern  two-thirds  of  state 
Level  plain,  broken  by 

Isolated  groups  of  mountains  to  west 
Valleys  formed  by  erosion  of  rivers  and  streams 
Most  important  rivers;  Missouri,  Yellowstone 
Origin  of  surface  features 

Cooling  of  earth's  surface  caused  crust  to  wrinkle;  sea 
bottoms  elevated  to  form  mountains;  over  centuries, 
mountains  eroded  and  land  became  low-lying 

Low-lying  lands  covered  by  repeated  floods  of  marine  water; 
great  masses  of  sediment  accumulated 

Region  again  subject  to  mountain-making  forces  through  vol¬ 
canic  action;  sheets  of  lava  exposed;  minerals  thrust 
to  surface  and  formed  by  heat  and  pressure  into  beds 
and  veins  of  great  wealth 

Eons  later,  ice  sheets  covered  northern  part  of  continent  and 
stretched  down  info  Montana;  as  they  melted,  ice  caps 
carved  out  valleys  and  basins;  Flathead  Lake  formed  in 
this  way 

Montana's  soil  formed  by  sediment  deposits  of  ancient  sea 
and  lake  beds,  eroded  lava  sheets  and  glacial  silt 

Surface- forming  activities  still  in  process 
Erosion 

Earthquakes;  Helena  earthquakes,  1935;  the  Madison 
River  Canyon  earthquake,  1959 


Climate 

Temperate  climate 
West  of  Divide 
Mountains 

Force  condensation  of  much  of  moisture  blown  in 
by  westerly  winds 
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Geography  of  Montana 


Partially  protect  area  from  severe  cold  waves 
sweeping  southward  from  Alaska  and  Canada 
Winters  moderate;  summers  cooler  than  in  eastern  Montana 
Rains  more  plentiful  and  more  evenly  distributed  through¬ 
out  year  than  in  eastern  Montana.  Annual  rainfall, 
10  to  35  inches 
East  of  Divide 

Sparse  rainfall  (semi-arid) 

Annual  rainfall  only  10  to  20  inches  depending  on 
locality 

Varies  from  year  to  year  in  unpredictable  manner 
Occurs  mostly  in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  favor¬ 
able  for  crops 

Temperatures  cold  winters,  hot  summers;  cool  summer 
evenings  in  high  altitudes 

Winds 

High  velocity 

Winter  blizzards;  chinooks 

Hot  winds  of  summer  intensify  drouth  caused  by 
rainfall  deficiency  and  high  temperatures; 
cause  dust  blowing;  early  autumn  winds  cure 
grass,  provide  excellent  forage 


Flora  and  fauna 

State  flowers  Bitterroot;  State  trees  Ponderosa  pine;  State 

birds  Western  meadow  lark 
West  of  Divide 

Thickly  forested  due  to  longer  growing  season,  less  frost, 
more  rainfall 
East  of  Divide 

During  prehistoric  times  land  covered  by  dense  semi-tropical 
forests;  later  flooded  by  great  lakes;  sediment  de¬ 
posited  on  top  of  organic  matter;  lignite,  coal,  oil 
and  gas  formed 

Prior  to  settlement,  wheatlands  were  grasslands;  few  trees 
or  shrubs  except  along  river  bottoms  and  on  hills  and 
mountains  that  form  water-sheds;  trees  smaller  than 
those  west  of  Divide;  less  underbrush  (where  over- 
grazing,  fire  or  erosion  have  destroyed  soil’s  water¬ 
holding  capacity,  sage  brush,  greasewood  and  other 
desert  shrubs  have  crept  in) 

Animal  life 

Prehistoric  tiroes:  huge  dinosaurs  and  other  prehistoric 
animals 

Historic  times?  big  game,  small  fur-bearing  animals, 

birds  and  fish  plentiful;  grasslands  were  formerly 
home  of  buffalo 


Scenic  features 

Usually  associated  with  mountainous  section:  forests,  mountain 
streams,  lakes 

Plains  of  Montana,  not  flat  and  monotonous;  broken  by:  buttes, 
hills,  isolated  groups  of  mountains,  river  bottoms  with 
rimrock  formations,  trees  and  shrubs,  eroded  "bad  lands" 
or  "breaks"  in  grotesque  shapes  and  vivid  colors;  over  all, 
"big  sky" 
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Geography  of  Montana 


Wealth  of  wild  flowers  and  abundance  of  wild  life  throughout 
Montana  adds  interest  to  landscape 

Relation  of  geographical  features  to  state's  development 
Mountains  (very  significant) 

Name  "Montana"  derived  from  Spanish  words  meaning 
mountainous 

Presence  of  mountains  influences  climate,  hence  vegetation; 
accounts  for  distinct  differences  between  Montana 
east  and  west  of  Divide;  for  aridity  of  Plains 
Mountains  furnish  majority  valuable  metals  (origin  of  name 
"Treasure  State") 

Snowfall  at  high  altitudes  furnishes  water  for  irrigation; 

falling  water  furnishes  hydro-electric  power 
Mountain  valleys  provide  shelter  for  growing  variety  of 

crops”  forests  furnish  materials  for  forest  industries 
meadows  suitable  for  grazing 
Recreational  facilities  centered  in  mountains 
Mountains  a  barrier  to  travel  and  communcation 
Plains  land 

Grasslands  ideal  for  forage  (early  day  buffalo;  replaced 
by  domestic  cattle  and  sheep) 

Eastern  Montana  soil  and  climate  proved  suitable  for 
adapted  drouth-resistant  dry-land  crops;  level 
surface  adapted  to  mechanized  agriculture;  irrigation 
promotes  greater  variety  of  crops 
Plains  lands  source  of  oil  and  gas,  coal  and  lignite; 

latter  may  be  important  in  future 
Aridity  an  early  barrier  to  travel  and  repelled  settlement; 
level  surface  advantageous  for  transportation 
Rivers  and  streams 

Carry  water  for  power,  irrigation,  industrial  and  domestic 
use 

Natural  route  of  travel 

Numerous  mountain  passes,  cut  by  streams,  make 
Montana  more  accessible  and  promote  unity 
Settlement  centered  along  banks 
Early  travel  easier 
Trees  for  fuel  and  shelter 
Water  for  domestic  use  and  cattle 
Water  later  available  for  industrial  use  and  power 
Fur-bearing  animals  first  attracted  white  men  to  Montana;  today  fish 
and  game  are  important  tourist  attractions 
Scenic  features  make  state  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  and  are 
significant  factors  in  tourist  industry 
Rigors  of  climate,  isolation  from  population  centers,  vastness 

of  territory,  barriers  to  transportation  delayed  settlement 
but  sifted  out  less  hardy  and  courageous  prospective  settlers; 
accounted  in  part  for  Montana’s  heritage  of  pioneer  spirit 
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SECTION  3 


THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  MONTANA  (THE  PEOPLE 
THE  EXPLORERS  MET) 


Points  to  note 

Montana  Indians  had  distinct  culture 

Very  different  from  culture  white  men  brought  with  them 
Well  adapted  to  environment  of  Montana's  mountains  and 
plains 

Indians  were  vigorous,  fearless,  independent  people,  who  did 
not  adapt  easily  to  new  ways 

Differences  in  culture,  to  great  extent,  root  of  difficulties 
between  Indian  and  white  races  (See  also  Section  8) 
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The  Indian  Tribes  of  Montana 


Outline 

Tribes  and  their  distribution 
Assiniboine 

Mountain  Gros  Ventre  or  Atsina 

Cheyenne 

Crow 

Blackfoot  or  Blackfeet 

Northern  Shoshone 

Flathead 

Kalispell 

Kutenai 

Cree  of  Chippewa  (came  into  Montana  late;  constitute  Montana’s 
landless  Indians) 

Above  tribes  made  Montana  their  home,  but  made  excursions  out¬ 
side  state;  other  tribes  made  incursions  into  Montana 
Certain  areas  claimed  by  each  tribe  as  own  customary  hunting 
grounds  and  area  for  winter  home;  each  tribe  tried  to 
keep  other  tribes  out  but  had  no  definite  boundaries 
Tribes  had  not  always  occupied  these  areas  or  lived  in  Montana; 
were  driven  west  by  succeeding  waves  of  migration  from 
beyond  Montana  boundaries 

Major  adjustments  to  Plains  environment 

Each  tribe  had  own  customs  and  language  but  way  of  life 

basically  much  same  (Montana  tribes  west  of  Divide  formerly 
lived  on  Plains;  had  some  cultural  traits  similar  to 
Indians  of  Columbia  Basin  but  were  buffalo  hunters) 

Lived  by  hunting  (buffalo  hunters) 

Plains  were  grasslands,  not  readily  adapted  to  agriculture; 
Indians  who  came  there  depended  for  existence  on 
hunting 

Slow-moving,  plentiful  buffalo  became  chief  source  of  food, 
clothing,  fuel  and  shelter 
Nomadic  life 

During  summer  and  fall  Indians  roamed  from  camp  to  camp 
following  buffalo  herd;  in  winter,  made  home  in 
sheltered  dry  river  beds 
Mode  of  travel 

Early  travel  by  foot;  baggage  transported  by  "travois" 

with  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden;  later  travel  on  horse¬ 
back  (horses  first  brought  to  America  by  Spanish) 
Buffalo-skin  '’bull"  boats  used  for  crossing  rivers 
Continually  at  war  with  neighboring  tribes 

Constant  competition  for  hunting  grounds;  men  trained  to 
hunt  and  for  nomadic  life  readily  took  to  "raiding" 
type  of  warfare 
Importance  of  horses 

Made  travel  much  easier 

Hunting  and  fighting  weapons  adjusted  to  use  on  horseback 
Bow  and  arrow;  buffalo-skin  shield 
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The  Indian  Tribes  of  Montana 


Indians  at  first  better  equipped  than  white  man  for 
warfare  in  Indian  country 
Status  and  wealth  measured  by  horses 
Sign  of  daring  prowess  to  steal  horses;  additional 

cause  for  war 

Indians  became  expert  horsemen 

Minor  adjustments  --  foods,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter 
Food 

Buffalo  most  important  source;  preserved  by  drying  or 
mixing  with  fat  and  chokecherries  as  "pemmican"; 
other  game  and  wild  fowl  also  used;  western  mountain 
tribes  did  some  fishing 

Wild  herbs  and  roofs  (some  tribes  had  grown  corn  in  former 
homes  in  the  Dakotas;  discontinued  after  coming  to 

Montana) 

Early  cooking  utensils  were  of  pottery  which  broke  easily 
when  Indians  traveled;  buffalo  skin  bags  substituted 
after  Indians  secured  horses  and  traveled  more;  water 
heated  by  dropping  hot  stones  in  buffalo-skin  water 
bags;  buffalo  horn  spoons  and  ladles  used 

Clothing 

Garments  usually  made  of  skins  of  mountain  sheep,  antelope, 
elk;  these  skins  or  buffalo  hides  used  for  leggings 
and  moccasins 

Buffalo  robes  used  as  blankets 

Porcupine  quills  and  deer  teeth,  dyed  with  vegetable  dyes, 
used  as  ornaments;  beads  later  acquired  from  fur 

traders 

Fuel 

Buffalo  chips  provided  fuel  on  plains  where  trees  scarce 
Shelter 

Indians  lived  in  teepees  (buffalo  or  deer- skins  stretched 
over  poles)  artistic,  warm  comfortable  structures; 
easily  moved  (tribes  from  Dakota  abandoned  earth- 
lodge  type  of  dwelling  after  they  moved  far  out  onto 
plains) 

Buffalo  robes  for  beds;  back  rests  instead  of  chairs; 
buffalo-hide  "parf leches"  used  (instead  of  white 
man's  chest  of  drawers)  for  storing  miscellaneous 
items,  and  as  carrying  cases 


Community  life 

Organized  as  tribes  and  "villages" 

People  of  one  village  traveled  together,  hunted  together 
lived  in  winter  camp  together;  much  like  one  very 
big  family;  all  adults  of  village  watched  out  for 
all  children 

Each  village  had  chieftain  who  was  advised  by  council 
of  warriors;  members  of  secret  societies  helped 
preserve  order,  organize  travel,  direct  buffalo 
hunts,  etc,;  democratic  type  of  organization 
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Various  villages  of  each  tribe  came  together  once  or 
twice  a  year;  engaged  in  religious  and  other 
ceremonies  and  in  competitive  sports;  visited 
together;  chieftains  and  warriors  met  with  tribal 
chiefs 

Division  of  labor 

Men  hunted,  protected  camp  against  enemies,  went  on  raiding 
parties,  trained  for  necessary  physical  prowess,  made 
weapons  for  use  in  hunting  and  in  war;  took  care  of 
horses;  directed  religious  ceremonies;  assumed  most 
of  responsibilities  of  government 

Women  cared  for  children;  gathered  firewood,  fruits,  berries 
cooked  and  preserved  food;  prepared  skins  and  clothing; 
made,  erected  and  dismantled  teepees 
Buffalo  hunts 

Big  hunts  organized  on  village  basis;  men  searched  out 

herds,  did  actual  killing  of  animals;  women  skinned 
carcasses,  cut  up  meat 

Inter-tribal  relations 
Frequently  at  war 

Some  peaceful  contacts  made:  ceremony  of  smoking  of  Peace 

Pipe 

Methods  of  communicating 
On  open  plains 

Smoke  signals 

Sign  language  used  at  first  to  communicate  with  members 

of  own  tribe  across  great  distances;  came  to  be  used 
as  method  of  communication  for  trading  with  other 
tribes  with  different  language 
On  the  trail 

Observed  animal  "sign"  and  man  "sign" 

Characteristics  that  grew  out  of  Indian  way  of  life 
Love  of  freedom 

Nomadic  life  of  hunter  made  Indians  independent;  valued 
freedom  of  movement  and  choice;  foreign  to  nature 
to  be  "fenced  in" 

Democratic  method  of  government  within  tribe 
Sense  of  justice 

Tribal  loyalties  and  responsibilities  very  important, 
necessitated  by  need  of  protection;  justice  was 
tribal  and  literal  on  principle  of  "an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth";  always  cause  for 
misunderstanding  by  white  men  although  they  frequently 
used  much  same  "justice"  in  treatment  of  Indians 
Sense  of  property 

Tribal  hunting  and  camping  grounds  considered  common 
property 

Movable  objects  usually  owned  by  individuals  or  family 

Use  of  force  or  cunning  to  take  desired  items  from  other 
than  members  of  tribes,  considered  mark  of  bravery 
and  skill 
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Deep  religious  convictions 

Living  constantly  out-of-doors  developed  close  kinship 
with  nature 

Indians  very  conscious  of  mysterious,  spiritual  forces 
that  controlled  natural  phenomena 
Many  ceremonies  rich  with  symbolic  meaning;  sun  as  "giver 
of  life,"  played  important  role 
Sociability 

Tribal  life  made  for  sociability;  Indians  liked  to  gather 
around  camp  fires  and  tell  stories;  children  learned 
traditions  of  tribe  this  way 

Indians  very  generous  to  members  of  own  tribes  and  friends; 
loved  to  give  and  receive  gifts;  trading  largely 
conducted  as  exchange  of  presents 
Indians  had  little  commercial  sense;  hence,  easily  cheated 
Happy  and  carefree  natures 

Indians  always  moving,  liked  excitement 

Influence  of  nomadic  life,  plus  relative  plentifulness  of 
buffalo  made  Indians  for  most  part  a  happy,  carefree 
people 

Natural  concern  for  conservation 

Due  in  part  to  tradition  of  difficulty  in  securing  food 
and  shelter  in  days  before  Indians  had  horses 
Indians  did  not  kill  for  sport;  wasted  very  little 
Hardy,  but  warlike  pattern  of  living 

Life  of  hunter  rugged  in  land  of  climatic  extremes; 

Indians  developed  respect  for  courage  and  fortitude; 
believed  it  sign  of  weakness  to  show  pain  or  fear 
Rugged  life  also  intensified  ruthlessness  of  a  primitive 
people;  Indians  showed  no  mercy  for  enemies  and  ex¬ 
pected  none  in  return 

Inter-tribal  guerilla  type  of  warfare  in  Plains  environ¬ 
ment  with  primitive  weapons  developed  characteristics 
of  stealth  and  wariness,  with  boldness  in  advantage 
and  constant  readiness  to  flee  if  necessary 

For  effect  of  above  characteristics  on  relations  of  Indians  with 
non-Indians,  see  Section  8 
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SECTION  4 


FUR  TRADERS  AND  TRAPPERS  AND  THEIR  ROLE  AS  PATHFINDERS 


Points  to  note 

Fur  industry  exploitive  and  extractive 

Made  huge  fortunes  for  men  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  but  did 
not  develop  Montana 

Resulted  in  killing  of  large  proportion  of  Montana's  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  and  thus  demoralized  the  Indians 

Development  of  fur  industry  added  immeasurably  to  knowledge  of 
region  and  prepared  way  for  prospectors  and  settlers; 

"mountain  men"  left  heritage  of  romantic  adventure  and  example 
of  vigor,  resourcefulness,  independence  and  stern  fortitude 
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Fur  Traders  and  Trappers 


Outline 

Basis  of  state’s  early  fur  trade 

Opportunity  to  make  money;  fur  trim  for  clothing  very 

fashionable  in  western  Europe  in  18th  century;  textiles 
not  well  developed;  tall  beaver  hats  especially  popular; 
leather  also  in  demand 

Opportunity  for  adventure  and  free  life;  attracted  trappers  and 
free  traders 

Fur  trade  always  in  vanguard  of  frontier  as  Europeans  pushed 
westward  across  continent 

Before  1800,  Spaniards,  French  and  British  had  done  some 

trading  with  Montana  Indians,  but  few  furs  taken  from 
Montana  region 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  opened  Montana  region  to  American 
fur  traders  whose  presence  kept  British  traders  out  of 
eastern  Montana  and  helped  establish  Montana  as  U.  S. 
territory 

Trading  posts  in  fur  country 

Built  by  fur  trading  companies;  capital  needed  to  maintain 
posts 

Usually  located  on  rivers;  supplies  brought  in  and  peltries 
shipped  out  more  easily  by  boat 
Early  boats 

Dugout  canoes,  pirogues,  mackinaws,  keel  boats 
Replaced  by  river  steamboats;  reach  Fort  Benton 
1860 

Fortified  with  high  stockades  and  block  houses  of  logs;  one 
strong  gate  only  entrance;  inside:  shops,  storehouses, 
living  quarters 

Man  in  charge,  "factor,"  had  absolute  control;  governing  ruler 
as  well  as  business  head 

From  fort,  company’s  hired  trappers  sent  out;  to  fort,  Indians 
and  free  trappers  brought  goods  to  trade;  skins  and  furs 
traded  for  arms,  liquor,  trapper’s  clothing  and  equipment, 
blankets,  brightly  colored  cloth,  buttons,  beads,  tin 
kettles,  scalping  knives,  hatchets,  flour,  sugar,  salt, 
pepper  and  other  merchandise 

When  region  trapped  out,  posts  moved  to  new  location  except 
those  at  key  locations  such  as  Fort  Union,  Fort  Benton, 
etc . 

Expedition  into  the  fur  country 

American  trappers  usually  went  into  fur  country  in  small 

groups;  traveled  sometimes  by  water;  more  often,  over¬ 
land  with  pack  horses 

British  traders  (west  of  Divide)  sent  out  large,  well 

organized,  well  equipped  "brigades"  from  Fort  Vancouver 
to  trap  in  mountains  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
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"Rendezvous"  method  of  operation 

Instituted  by  American  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  South  Pass  region  of  Wyoming 
Company  built  no  posts  and  sent  no  "brigades"  into  field; 

did  send  small  groups  of  "free"  independent  trappers  or 
mountain  men,  many  into  Montana 
Annual  "rendezvous"  held  at  pre-arranged  location;  Jackson 
Hole  in  Wyoming  most  popular  spot  for  "rendezvous" 
Oxen-drawn  wagons  brought  large  shipments  of  supplies 

(trade  goods,  traps,  etc.)  for  coming  year  overland 
from  St.  Louis;  supplies  traded  at  "rendezvous"  for 
trappers’  and  Indians’  catch 

"Rendezvous"  became  social  and  business  event  of  year  in  fur 
country;  very  colorful 

Free  trappers  or  "mountain  men" 

Not  hired  by  any  particular  company;  encouraged  by  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company’s  method  of  operation 
Adventurous,  exuberant,  fearless,  resourceful,  independent, 

hardy  and  possessed  of  great  fortitude;  rough  and  lawless 
Lived  much  like  Indians;  many  had  real  understanding  of 
Indian 

Name  "pathfinder"  most  aptly  applies  to  them;  came  to  know 
country  intimately;  marked  feasible  roads  and  trails; 
searched  out  easiest  passes;  became  scouts  and  guides 
of  early  settlement  period 

Jim  Bridger,  "Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,"  most  famous; 
traveled  much  in  Montana;  Bridger  Range  in  Gallatin 
County  named  for  him 

Early  trade  on  Yellowstone 

Francois  Antoine  Larocque  explored  Yellowstone  for  Canadian 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  1805  and  1806,  at  same  time 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  crossing  continent 
John  Colter 

Left  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  1806,  to  trap  with 
friends  in  Yellowstone;  next  year  joined  Manuel 
Lisa’s  expedition  to  region 
Natural  explorer;  trip  in  vicinity  of  present-day 

Yellowstone  Park,  winter  1807-1808;  route  mapped 
by  Captain  Clark  after  Colter  returned  to  St. 

Louis 

Encounter  with  Blackfeet  and  famous  race  for  life 
Manuel  Lisa 

St.  Louis  trader;  organized  Missouri  Fur  Company; 

Pierre  and  Auguste  Chouteau  among  company  partners 
Built  first  Montana  trading  post  (Lisa's  Fort  or  Fort 

Manuel  Lisa)  at  Junction  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn, 
1807 
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Fort  at  Three  Forks;  attack  by  Blackfeet 
Fort  at  Henry's  Lake,  Idaho 

Decline  in  fur  prices  at  end  of  War  of  1812  caused 
temporary  withdrawal  of  Lisa’s  operation  from 
Montana 

Trade  west  of  Divide 

John  Jacob  Aster's  Pacific  Fur  Company 

Astor  sent  two  expeditions  (one  by  sea,  one  overland) 
to  Oregon  country 

Established  Fort  Astoria  at  mouth  of  Columbia 
Sent  traders  into  Montana,  winter  of  1812 
David  Thompson 

Excellent  geographer;  thoroughly  explored  western 

Montana  for  British  Northwest  Fur  Company,  1809-1810 
Established  Kutenai  Post  in  neighborhood  of  present-day 
Libby,  1807;  established  Saleesh  House  in  general 
vicinity  of  Thompson  Falls,  1809;  both  posts  moved 
location  several  times;  slight  changes  in  name 
British  fur  companies 

British  Northwest  Company  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  active 
in  region;  merged,  1821 

Brigades  from  Fort  Vancouver  used  Saleesh  Post  as  half¬ 
way  house 

Alexander  Ross,  John  Work,  Angus  McDonald  prominent  in 
British  fur  trade  in  Montana 

Western  Montana  ocassionally  visted  by  American  traders  after 
1812 

Jedediah  Smith  of  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  1824 
Joshua  Pilcher  on  behalf  of  Missouri  Fur  Company,  1828 
"Brigades"  met  opposition  from  American  trappers  as  they 
penetrated  Into  mountains  to  east 
Trade  had  already  ceased  to  be  profitable  for  British  companies 
when  Oregon  Treaty  put  end  to  it  in  1846 
Fort  Owen  (see  Section  5) 

Later  southern  and  South  Pass-centered  trade 
Joshua  Pilcher 

Tried  to  reorganize  Missouri  Fur  Company,  1821;  rebuilt 
Lisa’s  Fort;  withdrew  after  two  of  his  traders, 

Jones  and  Immel,  ambushed  and  killed  by  Blackfeet 
on  Pryor’s  Fork,  1823;  made  trip  into  western 
Montana,  1828,  found  British  companies  entrenched 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company 
Organized  1822 

Associated  with  this  company  were  William  H.  Ashley, 

Andrew  Henry,  Jedediah  Smith,  Jim  Bridger  and  other 
well  known  traders  and  "mountain  men" 

Built  post  on  Missouri  at  mouth  of  Yellowstone;  encountered 
hostile  Blackfeet;  went  up  Yellowstone  to  Big  Horn 
post  and  from  there  to  Wyoming-Idaho  South  Pass  region 
(general  headquarters) 
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Fur  Traders  and  Trappers 


Instituted  "rendezvous";  encouraged  free  trappers 
Continued  to  send  trappers  into  Montana  from  Continental 
Divide  east  along  Yellowstone  and  as  far  north  as 
Judith  Basin 

Gave  British  fur  companies  much  opposition 
In  1834  eliminated  by  powerful  American  Fur  Company 
American  Fur  Company 

Built  several  forts  on  Yellowstone,  beginning  in  1832; 
first  one,  Fort  Cass;  best  known  two  Fort  Sarpys 

Upper  Missouri  fur  trade 
American  Fur  Company 

Organized  in  New  York  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  1808;  Western 
Department  organized  at  St.  Louis,  1822;  Pierre 
Chouteau,  Jr.,  partner 

Purchased  British  ,rUpper  Missouri  Outfit,"  1827;  British 
president,  Kenneth  McKenzie,  continued  in  American 
employ;  his  relation  with  Blackfeet  good 
McKenzie  succeeded  by  Alexander  Culbertson,  1839 
Fort  Union 

Built,  1828;  advantageous  location 

French  Canadian  trapper  Berger  sent  to  make  contact  with 
Blackfeet 

Other  forts  built  on  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 

Among  them,  on  Missouri,  Fort  Piegan,  at  mouth  of  Marias, 
1831,  and  Fort  McKenzie,  six  miles  up  river,  1833 
Smaller  opposition  companies  also  built  forts,  usually 
short-lived 
Fort  Benton 

Culbertson  built  Fort  Lewis,  1847;  later  named  Fort 
Benton,  1850 

Steamboat  arrived,  1860;  after  that,  trade  centered  there 
and  small  forts  discontinued  (see  also  Section  7) 
Important  visitors  (scientists)  at  American  Fur  Company  forts 
George  Gatlin,  Fort  Union,  1832 

Maximilian  of  Wied,  Fort  Union  and  Fort  McKenzie,  1833 
John  J.  Audubon,  Fort  Union,  1843 

Buffalo  trade 

Indian  buffalo  robe  trade 

By  middle  1830 's,  textiles  replacing  furs  for  clothing; 
silk  hats  replacing  beaver  hats;  more  available 
beaver  streams  beginning  to  be  "trapped  out"; 
diminishing  supply  of  beaver  impaired  beaver's  role 
of  regulating  water  flow  for  number  of  years 
Buffalo  furs  in  demand  for  carriage  robes;  Indian  small- 
skin  trade  gave  way  to  buffalo-robe  trade 
Heavy  robes  required  greater  use  of  water  transport;  many 
new  forts  installed  along  rivers  1835  to  1850 
Buffalo  skin  trade  (see  also  Section  8) 

In  1870's  increased  demand  for  leather  for  use  by  industry 
beginning  of  rapid  destruction  of  buffalo  oy  white 
hunters  and  skinners 
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Buffalo-bone  trade  developed  as  subsidiary;  bones  used 
for  carbon  in  sugar  industry  and  for  fertilizer 
Newly  built  railroads  provided  transportation 
Result:  near  extermination  of  buffalo 

Took  away  Indians’  means  of  subsistence;  forced 
Indians  on  to  reservations 
Cleared  plains  for  cattle  raising  and  for  eventual 
settlement 

Effect  of  fur  trade  on  Indians  (see  also  Section  8) 

Federal  government  responsible  for  regulation  of  trade;  no 
policy  to  enforce  regulations 

Fur  traders  operated  for  profit,  far  from  home;  not  interested 
in  welfare  of  country  or  of  Indian  people  who  lived  there; 
were  often  unscrupulous  and  dishonest;  undermined  Indians' 
faith  in  white  man 

Competition  among  fur  companies  also  demoralizing  to  Indians; 
Indians  saw  traders  kill  and  rob  one  another;  chiefs  were 
bribed  to  favor  rival  companies 
More  lawless  type  of  free  trader  added  to  confusion;  these 
men  had  discarded  white  man's  code  of  honor;  did  not 
adopt  that  of  Indians;  however,  many  free  trappers 
helped  to  bridge  separation  between  Indians  and  whites 
Introduced  smallpox  epidemics  to  which  Indians  had  no  immunity; 
decimated  tribes 

Liquor  traffic  caused  further  demoralization 
Finally,  destruction  of  buffalo  brought  loss  of  means  of 
subsistence 

Influence  of  fur  trade  on  settlement 

No  permanent  development  of  Montana  due  to  fur  trade  itself 
Traders  usually  discouraged  settlement  because  it 
diminished  supply  of  fur  animals 
Traders  and  trappers  did  not  bring  families  with  them 
Fur  fortunes,  concentrated  in  centers  such  as  St.  Louis  and 
New  York,  did  help  develop  nation  and  indirectly  the 
West 

Fur  trade  resulted  in  "mapping”  of  fur  country 
Traders  experimented  with  water  transportation  which  provided 
easy  means  of  access  when  settlement  set  in 
Fur  trade  provided  publicity  agency  for  West 
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SECTION  5* 


TRANSITION  PERIOD  (MERGING  OF  THE  FUR  TRADE 
ERA  WITH  THE  BEGINNING  OF  SETTLEMENT) 


Points  to  note 

Period  emphasizes  settlement  of  Montana  as  part  of  general  and 
inevitable  westward  expansion  of  American  people  (hastened 
by  discovery  of  gold,  but  not  dependent  solely  upon  it) 

Material  in  this  unit  indicates  why  Montana  was  slow  to  be  settled, 
and  shows  settlement  influences  coming  from  both  East  and 
West  and,  by  way  of  Oregon  Trail,  from  South 

Delay  in  settlement  is  one  reason  why  Montana,  only  recently  removed 
from  frontier,  has  many  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  near 
pioneer  community 
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^Material  in  this 
or  combined  with 


section  could  be  included  as  part  of  other  sections 
Section  6 
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Transition  Period 


Outline 

Advancing  frontier  of  settlement 

Concept  of  "Great  American  Desert"  was  barrier  to  settlement 
Early  American  pioneers  were  farmers  looking  for  easily 
cultivated  land  as  they  moved  west 
Pioneers  did  not  see  agricultural  possibilities  in  mountains 
or  plains  of  Montana;  considered  Montana  plains  as 
desert;  looked  beyond  to  valleys  of  west  coast 
Oregon  settled  in  1840 5 s;  to  get  there,  settlers  followed 
Oregon  Trail  across  Wyoming;  a  few  settlers  detoured 
north  through  Montana 

Discovery  of  gold  in  California,  1848,  initiated  search  for 
gold  all  over  West,  including  Montana 
By  1860,  frontier  beginning  to  creep  westward  across  prairies 
toward  Rockies  and  settlement  of  West  Coast  beginning 
to  back  up 

Western  Montana 

British  fur  companies  withdrew  after  Treaty  of  1846 
Missionary  activity 

Flathead  Indians  learn  of  Christianity  from  Iroquois 
employees  of  British  fur  companies;  Flathead 
Indians  make  expedition  to  St.  Louis  in  search  of 
"Black  Robes" 

The  "St.  Louis  quest"  occasioned 

Coming  of  Protestant  missionaries  to  Washington  and  Oregon 
Had  powerful  influence  on  settlement 
Helped  hold  Oregon,  and  hence  Montana,  for  United 
States 

Coming  of  Catholic  missionaries  to  Montana 

Important  early  missions?  St.  Mary's,  1841 

(near  Stevensville) ;  St.  Ignatius,  1854;  St. 
Peter's  (near  Fort  Shaw),  1863 
Outstanding  leaders?  Father  DeSmet,  Father  Ravalli 
Missionaries  helped  bring  about  some  measure  of 

understanding  between  two  races;  contributed  to 
a  "gentling"  effect 
Missionaries  also 

Advanced  education  of  children 

Taught  Indians  some  of  skills  of  white  man? 

agricultural,  mechanical,  medicinal 
Introduced  first  productive  farming  into 

Montana;  irrigation  at  Stevensville,  1842 
Established  grist  mills,  saw  mills 
Introduced  wagons  to  Montana  --  first  wagons 
driven  to  Montana  by  Father  DeSmet,  1841 
Early  cattle  industry 

Some  cattle  at  fur  trading  posts;  furnished  beef  and  butter 
Catholic  missionaries  brought  in  cattle 
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In  early  1850 cs  broken-down  cattle  on  Oregon  trail 

wintered  in  sheltered  valleys  and  were  traded  with 
profit  in  spring 

Many  cattle  in  western  Montana  before  1860;  after  1860, 
gold  camps  furnished  market  for  beef 


Fort  Owen 

1853,  buildings  of  St 0  Mary's  Mission  purchased  by  Major 
John  Owen  who  enlarged  and  improved  them;  Owen 
carried  on  extensive  trade  with  Indians,  early 
settlers  and  traders;  his  pack  trains  made  regular 
trips  to  Colville  and  Walla  Walla 
Owen  continued  and  expanded  agricultural  activities; 

planted  an  orchard;  brought  in  improved  stock 
Fort  Owen  bridged  gap  between  withdrawal  of  fur 

companies  and  coming  of  settlement;  by  1860  several 
settlers  in  Bitterroot  Valley 


Eastern  Montana 

River  traffic 

Steamboat  traffic  resulted  from  fur  traders'  experimen¬ 
tation  with  water  navigation 
Important  to  development  of  mining,  before  coming  of 
railroads 
Fort  Benton 

Considerable  activity  after  establishment  in  1847  (one 
of  very  few  Montana  trade  posts  with  garden) 

Advent  of  steamship  in  1860  made  Fort  Benton  head  of 
navigation  on  Missouri 

Freight  and  passengers  continued  overland  to  points 
in  Montana,  to  Oregon,  Washington  and  Canada 
Greatly  expanded  its  activities:  very  important 
distributing  point  in  early  gold  mining  era 


Stevens  Survey 

National  interest  in  transportation  and  communication  facilities 
as  means  of  holding  new  areas  of  U.  S.  together 
Congress  authorized  four  continental  railroad  surveys  to  be 
made  by  U.  So  Army 

Isaac  I.  Stevens  surveyed  northern  route  across  Montana,  1853 
No  immediate  use  made  of  survey;  however,  later  railroads 
followed  routes  it  suggested;  also  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  exploration  and  information  about  northern 
Montana 

Mu 1 lan  Military  Road 

Need  for  connection  between  head  of  navigation  of  Missouri  at 
Fort  Benton  and  head  of  navigation  of  Columbia  at  Fort 
Walla  Walla  led  to  building  of  military  road 
Captain  John  Mullan  in  charge  of  construction 
Preliminary  road  built,  1858  to  1860;  completed  1863 
Many  of  men  who  made  gold  discoveries  in  Montana  first  attracted 
to  region  by  easy  access  Mullan  Road  gave  to  West  Coast 
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PART  II 


BEGINNING  OF  SETTLEMENT 


Introduction 

The  early  explorers,  traders  and  trappers  who  came  to  the  territory 
that  was  to  be  Montana  did  not  bring  their  families  with  them.  However, 
many  of  the  miners  who  followed  them  brought  wives  and  children  to  the 
early  mining  camps.  With  the  establishment  of  homes  and  communities, 
these  camps  attracted  tradesmen  and  craftsmen  and  gave  impetus  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  cattle  industry,  and  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  transportation  facilities.  Closely  tied  to  these  developments 
was  the  need  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  the  red  men  and  the  white. 
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SECTION  6 


GOLD 3  SILVER  AND  COPPER  ERAS  (DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD, 
THE  CAUSE  OF  SETTLERS  COMING  TO  MONTANA'S  MOUNTAIN 
VALLEYS) 


Points  to  note 


Like  fur  trade  era,  early  mining  period  was  exploitive;  many  men 

came  to  Montana  for  what  they  could  get  and  parted  with  their 
spoils 

Unlike  fur  trade,  mining  resulted  in  economic  development  for 
Montana 

Discovery  of  quartz  lodes  led  to  permanent  investment, 

stimulation  of  subsidiary  industries  and  establishment 
of  permanent  communities;  even  temporary  camps  that 
soon  became  "ghost  towns"  promoted  settlement 
Mining  brought  many  people  to  Montana;  encouraged  building 
of  roads;  gave  impetus  to  development  of  agriculture 
in  nearby  mountain  valleys 
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Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Eras 
Out  line 


Placer  and  quartz  mining 
Geologic  basis 

When  Rocky  Mountains  formed,  volcanic  heat  and 

pressure  melted  gold  and  other  minerals  from 
rock;  caused  them  to  flow  info  rock  seams  and 
openings  to  form  mineral  veins 
Erosion  and  glacial  action  ground  up  rock  masses; 

carried  gold  bearing  rocks  and  gravel  into  mountain 
valleys  to  become  placer  deposits 
Gold  discoveries  in  California,  1848,  initiated  gold  rush 
subsequently  prospectors  sought  for  gold  all  over 
West  (British  Columbia,  Idaho,  Montana) 

Placer  mining 

Placer  gold  deposits  easily  found  and  easily  mined 
Prospectors  explored  mountain  valleys  sampling 
streams  for  gold  particles 
If  signs  encouraging,  prospector  laid  claim  to 
location  (for  method  of  making  claim,  see 
Section  11) 

Gold  washed  out  from  gravel  by  means  of  "panning," 

or  by  use  of  "cradles,"  or  "rockers"  and  sluice 

boxes 

Prospectors  tried  to  conceal  discoveries  but  never  able  to 

do  so  for  long 

Discoveries  set  off  gold  stampedes  and  mushrooming  of 

mining  camps; 

Such  camps  frequently  very  temporary  affairs;  tents, 
log  cabins,  shacks;  rough  life  (see  also  Section 

22) 


Quartz  mining 

Prospector  on  constant  lookout  for  '‘mother  lode,"  vein 
from  which  gold- laden  gravel  had  been  washed  into 
valley;  such  veins  contained  hard  quartz  which 
required  digging,  blasting,  crushing  in  stamp  or 
quartz  mills  (slower  and  more  expensive  than  placer 
mining) 

When  loose  gold  plentiful,  placer  mining  had  most  favor; 
when  discoveries  of  new  placer  mines  ceased,  camps 
settled  down  to  quartz  mining;  permanent  communities 
developed 

Gold  discoveries 
Gold  Creek 

Francois  "Benetsee"  Finlay  discovered  gold,  1856 

James  and  Granville  Stuart  set  up  first  sluice  in 
Montana,  1862 

Grasshopper  Creek  (Bannack) 

Discovery,  1862 

First  quartz  lode  found  in  Montana 
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Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Era 


Alder  Gulch  (Virginia  City) 

Edgar-Fairwea ther  party  discovered  gold,  1863 
Last  Chance  Gulch  (Helena) 

John  Cowan  and  party  discovered  gold,  1864 
Other  early  leading  discoveries 

Confederate  Gulch  (Diamond  City,  near  Canyon  Ferry  Dam) 
1864 

Emigrant  Gulch  (South  of  Livingston) ,  1864 
Clark’s  Fork  mines  (Cooke  City),  1868 
Cedar  Creek  mines  (Superior),  1869 
Period  of  greatest  activity,  1862-1876;  revival  in  1930's, 
chiefly  dredge  mining 


Silver 

First  silver  excitment;  Galena  lodes  at  Argenta,  1864 
Silver  Bow  Creek  (Butte) 

Placer  gold  and  silver  found  in  1864;  gold  panned  out, 

1869 

William  L«  Farlin  began  working  Travonia  mine,  1874  and 
Alice  mine,  1875,  both  rich  in  silver;  built  first 
10- stamp  mill,  1875 

Travonia  mine  and  mill  purchased  by  W,  A.  Clark 
By  1880's  Butte,  Walkerville,  Meaderville  and  Centerville 
booming  towns  based  on  silver-quartz  mining 
Philipsburg  silver  discovered,  1865;  vicinity,  including  Granite, 
became  a  big  silver-producing  area 
1881,  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  reached  Silver  Bow;  industry 
profited  from  better  transportation 
Silver  mining  reached  its  height  in  1887;  decline  came  with 
crash  of  1893 


Copper 

Presence  of  copper  early  noted  at  Butte  but  development  delayed 
Butte  early  mines  and  smelters  designed  for  silver 

Copper  had  to  be  shipped  to  Swansea,  Wales,  for 
smelting 

Copper,  heavy  and  bulky;  transportation  by  wagon 
difficult;  coming  of  railroads  thus  very 
important  factor  in  development  of  copper  mines 

W.  A.  Clark  built  first  smelter  at  Butte,  1879;  matte  shipped 
to  Wales  for  further  refining 

Marcus  A.  Daly  purchased  Alice  silver  mine,  1880;  organized 
Anaconda  Silver  Mining  Company,  1880;  discovery  of 
fabulous  copper  lode  of  Alice  mine  followed;  company 
reorganized  as  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  1884 

Anaconda  smelter  began  operation,  1884;  site  chosen 

because  of  abundance  of  pure  water  not  available 
at  Butte;  town  site  laid  out 

Copper  barons  struggle  for  control  of  industry,  1890's;  Clark, 
Daly,  Augustus  F„  Heinze  (latter  came  to  Butte,  1889) 
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1890,  Great  Falls  smelter  began  operation 

Site  chosen  because  of  ample  water  supply,  potential 
electric  power,  closeness  to  coal  mines  at  Belt 
and  Stockett-Sand  Coulee  coal  field 
Hydroelectric  power  came  into  use,  1896;  electrolite 

process  permitted  copper  to  be  completely  refined 
in  state 

1902,  Washoe  smelter  completed  at  Anaconda 

1918,  wire,  rod  and  cable  factory  built  at  Great  Falls  to 
make  use  of  refined  copper 

1952,  mining  of  low  grade  deposits  commenced  at  Butte  ('Greater 
Butte  Project") 

Influence  of  mining  on  state “ s  development 

Various  types  of  people  came  to  early  mining  towns 

Many  looked  for  opportunity  to  make  quick  fortune; 
adventurers,  restless  prospectors  attracted  by 
latest  discovery,  gamblers,  dancing  girls,  usual 
riffraff  and  rough  element;  presence  of  these  not 
especially  conducive  to  state's  development 
However,  others  helped  establish  communities 

Storekeepers  and  traders  with  stocks  of  goods;  saloon 

keepers,  sawmill  operators,  blacksmiths,  teamsters 
carpenters,  laborers 

Limited  number  of  wives  and  children;  coming  of  familie 
gave  permanence  and  substance  to  region  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  community  improvement 
Pioneer  farmers  of  neighboring  agricultural  settlements 
All  these  people  generally  had  qualities  of  optimism, 
resourcefulness,  courage  and  vigor 

Impetus  to  agriculture  and  cattle  industry 

High  prices  of  food  led  to  irrigated  agriculture  in  neighbor 
hood  of  camps;  wheat,  oafs,  vegetables  in  great  demand; 

grist  mills  established 

Gold  camps  provided  local  market  for  beef;  cattle  industry,  , 
already  underway,  much  expanded 

Impetus  to  transportation 

Demand  of  camps  for  supplies,  and  travel  between  camps, 
led  to  improvement  of  roads  and  of  transportation 
facilities 

Additional  impetus  of  quartz  mining  to  general  economy 

Necessitated  labor  force:  technicians,  mill  hands  and 

bookkeepers 

Required  capital,  stimulus  to  banking  and  legal  activities; 
however,  large  amounts  of  capital  required  led  to 
control  by  eastern  entrepreneurs  and  corporations 
centered  outside  the  state;  local  interest  usually 
a  secondary  consideration 
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Gold,  silver  and  Copper  Eras 


Required  mine  timbers;  stimulus  to  allied  lumber  in¬ 
dustry 

Required  stamp  mills  and  reduction  plants;  developed 

demand  for  improved  transportation  overland  and  good 
roads 

Great  wealth  realized  from  mining  left  state  to  great  extent 

For  everyday  life  in  early  mining  camps,  see  Section  22 

For  mining  of  metals  other  than  gold,  silver  and  copper  and  for 
mineral  fuels,  see  Section  19 

For  mine  labor  activity,  see  Section  24 
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SECTION  7 


EARLY  TRANSPORTATION  (RIVERS,  ROADS  AND  RAILROADS, 

AVENUES  FOR  SETTLEMENT) 

Points  to  note 

Transportation  was  extremely  important  to  an  isolated,  sparsely 
settled  region 

Montana's  rugged  terrain  hindered  development  of  transportation 
despite  relatively  easy  natural  avenues  of  transportation 
leading  into  region 

Lack  of  early  transportation  facilities  delayed  settlement 
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Early  Transportation 


Outline 

Pre-railroad  transportation 

Montana  so  isolated  that  out side  world  was  referred  to  as 
"The  States" 

Travel  to  and  from  Montana  expensive  in  cost  and  time 
Travel  difficult;  danger  from  Indians,  a  constant  menace: 

"lonely  graves  were  markers  along  the  routes" 

Stage  drivers,  express  riders  and  bullwhackers  who  remained 
on  job  in  spite  of  danger,  fatigue  and  monotony,  as 
well  as  emigrants  who  traveled  routes,  were  among 
pioneers  who  made  possible  expansion  of  West 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Section  5) 

Little  used  by  Indians 
Bull  boats 

Experimentation  by  fur  trade 

Dug-out  canoes,  pirogues,  mackinaws,  keel  boats,  steam¬ 
boats 

River  steamboats 

Broad  bottom,  shallow  hold,  driven  by  side  or  rear 
paddlewheels 

Boats  with  decks  built  above  water  could  carry  large 
cargoes  and  many  passengers 

Famous  river  steamboat  captains:  Grant  Marsh,  Joseph  LaBarge 

Steamboats  on  the  Missouri 

First  to  Fort  Union,  1832 
First  to  Fort  Benton,  1860 

Fort  Benton,  head  of  navigation  (passengers  and  freight 
continued  journey  overland  from  that  point) 

Steamboard  transportation  helped  develop  town  of 
Fort  Benton 

Difficulties 

Rapids,  snagging  and  sticking  on  sand  bars,  low  water 
Fire,  explosion  of  boilers 
Buffalo  herds  crossing  river 
Hostile  Indians 

Frequent  stops  for  wood  to  stoke  boilers;  wood  cut  and 
gathered  along  river  by  "wood-hawks,"  who  were 
frequently  attacked  by  Indians 
Missouri  steamboat  traffic  ended  with  coming  of  railroads 

Steamboat  travel  elsewhere  in  Montana 

On  Yellowstone:  chief  use  by  Army 
On  western  waters 

On  Kootenai  and  Flathead  Lake  chiefly  in  1880's  and 
1890's 

Revival  on  Flathead  Lake  in  1910 's 
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Early  Transportation 


Pre-railroad  land  transportation  (Indian  and  pioneer  trails) 
Indians  followed  animal  trails;  trappers  followed  Indian 

trails 

Trappers  traveled  on  horseback;  used  pack  horses  to  carry 
provisions,  traps,  peltries,  etc. 

No  wagon  roads;  first  wagons  brought  into  Bitterroot  Valley 
by  Catholic  missionaries,  1841  (see  Section  5) 

Early  roads  into  and/or  out  of  Montana 

Mulian  Military  Road  (see  also  Section  5) 

Minnesota -Montana  roads  St.  Paul  to  Fort  Benton 

Opened  by  first  Fisk  expedition  (Captain  James  L.  Fisk) 

1862 

Bozeman-Bridger  road  or  Bozeman  trail:  Platte  River  to 

Virginia  City 

Bitterly  contested  by  Indians 
Salt  Lake  Trail  and  Corinne  Road 

Connected  Helena  and  Virginia  City  with  Oregon  Trail  via 
Fort  Kali  and  on  to  Salt  Lake 
Made  possible  regular  stage  and  freighting  service 
After  1869,  extended  southward  from  Fort  Hall  to  meet 
Union  Pacific  at  Corinne 
"Whoop-up  Trail"?  Fort  Benton  north  into  Canada 
Except  for  Mulian  Military  Road,  above-mentioned  roads 
"blazed"  by  scouts,  but  "built"  by  traffic  which 
passed  over  them 

Traffic  consisted  of  emigrant  trains,  freighting  trains, 
stage  coaches,  pony  express 

Men  who  operated  these  services  also  kept  trails  open,  built 
bridges  and  way  stations  and  repaired  roads 
Leading  operators  in  Montana 

Ben  Holladayes  Overland  Mail  and  Express  Company 
Wells  Fargo  Company 

Diamond  "R"  Transportation  Company  (Charles  Broadwater) 
Stage-coach  travel 

Passengers  rode  inside  coach;  baggage,  piled  on  top;  treasure 
box  which  carried  gold,  payrolls,  etc.,  at  front;  mail, 
at  back 

Fare,  Helena  to  Corinne,  $65 

Stages  usually  ran  day  and  night;  usually  overcrowded 
Coaches  frequently  without  springs;  Concord  coaches 

reasonably  comfortable,  but  these  not  always  used 
Roads  narrow,  rough  and  curving;  dusty  in  summer,  muddy  in 
spring;  made  hazardous  by  blizzards  in  winter 
Few  stage  stations,  one  every  20  to  50  miles  (accomodations 
poor) 

Principal  function:  to  provide  fresh  horses 
Occasional  stage  hold-ups  and  encounters  with  hostile 
Indians 
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Successful  travel  required  responsible,  daring  and  skillful 
stage-drivers 


Freighting 

Wagons  hauled  by  ox,  teams  or  mules;  drivers  called  bull- 
whackers  or  mule-skinners 

Usually  three  wagons  hitched  in  string,  drawn  by  eight  to 
ten  animals  guided  by  jerk  line 
If  danger  of  Indian  attack  imminent,  wagons  traveled  in 
trains 

From  25  to  26  wagons  in  full-fledged  train 
"Wagon  boss"  or  "wagon  master"  in  full  command 
Speed  of  travel  with  full-shod  oxen,  12  to  15  miles  a  day 

Frequent  delays:  oxen  often  dropped  shoes,  halting  the 
train;  one  team  stopped  train 

Brief  experimentation  with  camels  as  beasts  of  burden,  1865 

Emigrant  trains 

Families  traveled  in  covered  wagons 
Wagons  usually  drawn  by  mules 

On  longer  journeys  over  rough  roads,  oxen  held  out 
better  than  mules 

Emigrants  traveled  together  in  train  for  protection; 

selected  one  of  number  as  train  captain 
Wagons  placed  in  circle,  and  often  chained  to  one  another, 
to  form  corral  at  night;  night  watch  maintained 

Toll  roads,  bridges  and  ferries 

Many  roads  and  bridges  needed  in  early  Montana 
Special  rights  granted  to  individuals  to  permit  private 

construction  and  operation  of  toll  roads,  bridges  and 
ferries 

Counties  early  assumed  responsibi lity  for  building  roads,  but 
toll  bridges  and  ferries  common  for  some  time 

Railroads,  a  national  responsibility 

Transportation  between  Mississippi  Valley  and  Pacific 
Coast  considered  vital  even  before  1860 
Transcontinental  surveys  made  by  government  helped  to  de¬ 
termine  easiest  and  shortest  routes  across  plains  and 
to  find  easiest  mountain  passes 

Survey  of  northern  route  by  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  1853 
(see  also  Section  5) 

Since  railroads  costly  to  build  and  little  return  realized 
from  them  during  early  years  of  operation  in  sparsely 
populated  West,  government  gave  money  and  land  grants  to 
help  finance  early  railroads 

Railroads  enter  Montana 

Involved  great  engineering  feat:  grades  and  tunnels 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad  first  to  cross  continent,  1869 

Narrow-gauge  branch  north  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Butte, 
first  railroad  to  enter  Montana,  1880;  reached  Silver 
Bow,  1881 

Northern  Pacific,  golden  spike  driven  near  Garrison,  1883 
Great  Northern  ( J .  J.  Hill)  reached  Helena,  1887;  crossed 

western  boundary  of  Montana,  1892;  built  across  Marias 
Pass 

Branch  of  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  to  Billings,  1894 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St „  Paul  and  Pacific  (Milwaukee  Road) 
completed  across  Montana,  1908;  electrified,  1914 

Effects  of  railroads  on  development  of  Montana 
Stimulated  immigration 

Railroads  engaged  in  colonization  activities 
(see  Section  10) 

Impetus  to  industry;  railroads  provided 

Better  facilities  for  carrying  produce  to  market  and 
bringing  back  necessary  commodities 
Demand  for  rail  ties;  influenced  Montana's  lumber 
industry 

Demand  for  fuel;  influenced  Montana's  coal  mining 
industry 

Impetus  to  growth  of  towns  and  cities 

Communities  grew  up  at  spots  where  railroad  construction 
halted  temporarily 

These  communities  remained  as  distribution  points 
(see  also  Section  23) 

Connected  Montana  with  outside  world  and  improved  communi¬ 
cation  and  unity  within  state 
Put  end  to  navigation  on  Missouri  and  to  freighting 

trains;  greatly  reduced  volume  of  stage-coach  business 

For  later  transportation  developments,  see  Section  23 
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SECTION  8* 


CONFLICT  BETWEEN  TWO  CULTURES 
(INDIAN  AND  WHITE) 


Points  to  note 

Basis  of  difficulties  (two  conflicting  ways  of  life)  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  reservation  system  and  its 
effect  on  Indian  peoples  were  more  significant  than  actual 
hostilities 

Main  Indian  contestants  involved  not  members  of  Montana  tribes 

Presence  of  Army  in  Montana  had  influence  in  addition  to  that  of 
military  activity 
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*See  Section  5  for  details  of  Indian's  way  of  life;  Section  16  for 
details  of  reservation  system 
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Conflict  Between  Two  Cultures 


Outline 

Chief  causes  of  difficulties 

Indians  claimed  that  white  men 

Killed  and  drove  away  game  on  which  Indians  depended 
for  subsistence 

Took  possession  of  land  that  tribes  claimed  as  their 
hunting  grounds 
Cheated  Indians  in  trade. 

Spread  drunkenness  and  disease  among  Indian  people 
White  men  claimed  that  Indians 

Made  little  use  of  land  they  occupied 

Were  natural  thieves;  white  man  resented  Indian  horse¬ 
stealing  and  other  raids 

Were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another  as  well  as  with 
whites;  were  cruel  and  blood  thirsty  in  warfare: 
no  possibility  of  law  and  order  on  frontier  as  long 
as  Indians  answered  to  no  higher  authority 
Differences  between  Indian  and  white  way  of  life 

Different  concept  of  land  ownership:  individual  owner¬ 
ship  versus  tribal  use  of  hunting  grounds 
Different  idea  of  property  rights:  recognition  of 

individual  rights  in  property  versus  respect  for 
ability  to  take  by  force  or  cunning 
Different  idea  as  to  use  of  wild  animal  resources: 

hunting  and  fishing  for  subsistence  versus  hunting 
and  fishing  for  sport  with  consequent  waste 
Different  concept  of  proper  use  of  land:  extensive  use 
by  hunter  versus  intensive  use  by  farmer;  settlers 
cleared  forests,  plowed  up  grasslands,  drove  away 
game  from  Indian °s  hunting  grounds 


Early  contacts 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  (see  Section  1) 

Fur  traders  (see  Section  4) 

Missionaries  (see  Section  5) 

People  of  pioneer  settlements 

When  emigrants  began  to  appear  in  West  in  great  numbers, 
Indians  feared  loss  of  tribal  lands  and  game,  and 
especially  destruction  of  buffalo  herds 
Indians  attacked  covered  wagon  trains  and  freighters, 
burned  isolated  stations  and  ranches,  ran  off 
stock 

Emigrants,  settlers  and  cattlemen  demanded  protection 
against  loss  of  property  and  life 

Treaties  with  Indian  tribes 
Important  treaties 

Fort  Laramie  Treaty,  1851;  number  of  Montana  tribes 

attended 
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Issac  I.  Stevens  treaties,  1855 

Selish  Council  at  Council  Grove,  near  Missoula 
Blackfeet  Council,  at  mouth  of  Judith  River 

Philosophy  of  treaties 

Theoretically  Indians  not  to  be  treated  as  conquered 
people,  but  rather,  tribes  to  be  considered 
sovereign  nations 

Purpose  of  treaties 

To  induce  Indians  to  recognize  authority  of  government  at 
Washington 

To  stop  warfare  among  various  tribes;  covenant  of  peace  and 
guarantee  of  protection  against  each  other 

To  define  boundaries  of  Indian  lands  and  persuade  Indians 

to  agree  to  settle  down  within  fixed  limits  of  reservations, 
thus  making  other  lands  in  west  available  to  settlement, 
undisturbed  by  roaming  Indians 

To  obtain  right  of  government  to  establish  roads  through 
reservation  areas  and  to  build  military  roads  there 

In  return,  Indians  to  be  given  government  annuities  (yearly 
payments  in  food  and  goods)  and  taught  white  man’s 
crafts;  government  agents  to  be  sent  to  reservations 
to  see  that  rights  of  Indians  protected,  peace  preserved, 
annuities  distributed,  etc. 

Shortcomings  of  treaties 

Indians  did  not  understand  what  they  were  doing  when  they 

signed  away  rights  to  tribal  hunting  grounds;  considered 
that  in  return  for  annuities  they  were  giving  whites 
only  right  to  use  the  land;  did  not  understand  they 
were  giving  up  permanent  possession  of  land,  with  all 
trespass  forbidden  outside  of  reservation 

Reservation  boundaries  often  had  little  relation  to  tribe's 
former  homes 

As  pressure  from  settlers  increased,  treaties  revised  and 
reservations  further  curtailed;  when  treaties  broken, 

Indians  felt  free  to  fight 

Hostilities 

Indians  desperate;  guerrilla  warfare  increased;  white  men 

had  no  understanding  of  desperation  of  Indians;  looked 
upon  them  as  bloodthirsty,  treacherous,  improvident; 
many  whites  thought  they  were  justified  in  exterminating 
the  "savages'* 

Effects  of  Civil  War,  1861-1865 

Indians  saw  Civil  War  as  an  opportunity  to  expel  "paleface" 
Sully ' s  Northwest  Indian  Campaign  of  1864;  relation  to  Fisk 
Expedition 

Hostilities  on  Bozeman  Read;  Red  Cloud 
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The  1867  Indian  campaign;  Lt .  Gov.  Thomas  F.  Meagher 

The  Sioux  War  of  1876 

Battle  of  Rosebud;  Crazy  Horse 

Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn;  Gen.  George  A.  Custer, 
Sitting  Bull 

Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perce's  flight  through  Montana,  1877 
Battle  of  the  Big  Hole 
Battle  of  the  Bear  Paw 

Trek  of  Northern  Cheyenne  from  Oklahoma  to  Montana 

Extermination  of  buffalo  (see  also  Section  4) 

Existence  of  buffalo  considered  chief  hindrance  to  civilizing 
of  Indians 

Buffalo  hunts  kept  Indians  on  move;  hunting  parties 

apt  to  turn  into  raiding  parties  that  threatened  and 
annoyed  settlers  and  endangered  cattle  industry 
Grazing  of  buffalo  in  itself  a  hindrance  to  operations  of 
cattlemen  and  railroads 

These  reasons,  as  much  as  demand  for  leather,  responsible 
for  slaughtering  of  buffalo 

Near  extermination  of  herds  in  1870's  took  away  Indians' 
chief  means  of  subsistence  and  brought  about  final 
end  to  Indians'  resistance  (see  also  Section  16) 


Army  in  Montana 
Purpose 

Originally,  protection  of  fur  trader;  later,  protection 

of  settlers 

Also,  escort  for  government  expeditions  (Stevens  Survey, 
Mullan  Road,  Fisk  Expedition,  etc.) 

Forts 

Fort  Union  purchased,  1868;  moved  few  miles  down  river 
and  named  Fort  Buford 
Fort  Benton  purchased,  1869 

Other  forts:  Fort  Shaw,  Fort  Ellis,  Fort  Logan,  etc. 
Influences,  in  addition  to  protection  of  frontier 

Surveys,  mapping  routes  of  transportation,  construction 
of  roads 

Need  for  provisions  for  garrisons  stimulated  agriculture; 
location  of  fort  often  dictated  by  pressure  of  local 
agricultural  interests 

Presence  of  garrison  and  visits  of  dignitaries  broadened 
social  life  of  nearby  communities 
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SECTION  9 


CATTLEMEN,  THE  FIRST  PERMANENT  SETTLERS  OF  EASTERN 
MONTANA  (EARLY  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  HORSE  INDUSTRIES) 

Points  to  note 

Cattlemen  were  first  white  men  to  attempt  permanent  settlement  of 
plains  of  eastern  Montana 

In  days  of  open  range,  cattlemen  developed  an  economy  and  way  of 
life  well  adapted  to  Montana’s  plains  and  intermountain 
environment 

Open  range  culture  had  disadvantages  associated  with  isolation 

In  its  turn,  the  open  range  culture  of  early  cattlemen  yielded 
to  pressures  to  put  the  land  to  additional  use 
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Outline 

Introduction  of  livestock  in  Montana 

Early  Montana  land  of  wild  life:  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope, 
wolves,  coyotes 

By  1865  domestic  stock  numbered  1,896  cattle,  at  least  1,207 
horses,  1,769  sheep 

Beginning  of  cattle  industry 

Fur  traders,  missionaries,  emigrants  contributed  to  bringing 
cattle  into  Montana  (see  also  Section  5) 

Early  ranges  in  Bitterroot,  Deer  Lodge,  Ruby  and  Beaverhead 
valleys 

In  1860 9 s  gold  camp  demand  for  beef  supply,  plus  availability 

of  free  range,  resulted  in  increased  cattle  holdings;  cattle 
came  from  Kansas  and  Missouri  over  Oregon  Trail,  from 
Washington  east  over  Mullan  Road,  and  from  Texas;  Nelson 
Story  brought  600  Texas  longhorns  up  Bozeman  Trail  to 
Gallatin  Valley,  1866 

Market  in  18 70 11  s  local  one  and  industry  limited  by  it;  all 
cattle  sold  outside  state  had  to  be  partially  trailed 
to  market  -  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Black  Hills,  or  to  Union 
Pacific  at  Ogden  and  Cheyenne 

Expansion  of  cattle  industry  in  late  1870's  and  1880's 

Great  herds  of  buffalo  killed  and  Indians  confined  to 
reservations 

Montana  plains  opened  to  grazing  of  cattle;  first  cattle 
into  Sun  River  Valley,  1871;  from  there  pushed  east¬ 
ward 

Hostile  Sioux  and  other  Indians  south  of  Montana  brought 

under  control,  making  it  feasible  to  trail  cattle  north 
from  Texas 

Transcontinental  railroads  gave  impetus  to  Texas  cattle 
drives 

Cattle  raised  in  Texas  driven  north  to  railheads  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska 

Cattle  found  to  winter  well  on  northern  plains;  Texas 
cattle  used  for  stocking  local  ranches 
Northern  Pacific  being  built  into  Montana,  provided 
transportation  for  great  herds,  first  one,  1880 

Railroads  brought  outside  market  for  Montana  cattle 

Cattle  boom  of  1880 0 s 

Montana  Stockgrowers  Association  formed  1885,  at  Miles  City 

Prominent  early  cattlemen:  Conrad  Kohrs,  Robert  S.  Ford, 

Granville  Stuart,  Pierre  Wibaux 

Early  sheep  industry 

Early  missionaries  brought  in  some  sheep;  Major  Owen  of  Fort 
Owen  in  Bitterroot  Valley  also  had  sheep  as  early  as 
1857 
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First  commerical  "sheep  ranch"  in  Montana  that  of  John  F. 

Bishop  and  Richard  Reynolds  near  Billon;  1500  head 
trailed  from  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  1869 
Flocks  trailed  into  Judith  Basin,  1873;  from  there  industry 
expanded  eastward 

Soon  sheep  competing  with  cattle  for  ranges 
1882,  wool  shipped  by  Fort  Benton  was  greater  in  value  than 
furs  and  hides 

Eastern  Montana  Woolgrowers  Association  formed,  1884 
Prominent  early  sheepmen;  John  F.  Bishop,  William  C.  Orr, 
Phillip  Poindexter,  Paris  Gibson,  Charles  M.  Bair 

The  "Open  Range" 

Use  of  range  by  cattle  industry 

Range  was  public  domain;  cattlemen  did  not  own  range 

lands  but  acquired  control  of  "customary  range"  by 
appropriation  through  notice  in  nearest  weekly 
newspaper 

Ranchers  owned  home  plot  and  hay  land  along  rivers  and  creeks; 

cattle  of  early  period  not  fed  or  sheltered  in  winter 
No  fences;  advantage;  facilitated  trailing,  eliminated  hazards 
during  blizzards,  permitted  cattle  access  to  water  during 
drouth;  disadvantage;  ease  of  rustling 
Cattlemens  associations  enforced  extra-legal  regulations  and 
promoted  activities  regarding  customary  range,  roundups, 
prevention  of  rustling  and  brand  blotting,  stamping  out 
disease,  extermination  of  predatory  animals,  etc.; 
feasible  where  everyone  involved  had  common  interests 
During  cattle  boom  of  1880 0 s  much  out-of-state  and  foreign 
(largely  British)  capital  invested  in  cattle  industry; 
became  highly  speculative;  absentee  ownership  led  to 
extensive  overstocking 

Overgrazing  plus  drouth  of  summer  of  1886  and  blizzards  during 
"hard  winter  of  1886-1887"  brought  disastrous  set-back 
to  cattle  industry;  resulted  in  extensive  withdrawal  of 
foreign  capital  and  less  speculative  trend;  winter  feeding 
became  general;  need  for  control  of  grazing  was  recognized 

End  of  "Open  Range" 

Between  1870  and  1890  cattle  and  sheep  men  waged  war  with 

each  other  for  water  holes  and  choice  range;  range  wars 
not  as  prevalent  in  Montana  as  in  some  other  open  range 
states;  many  Montana  ranchers  had  both  cattle  and 
sheep 

By  1890,  homesteaders  began  to  appear  in  range  country  opened 
up  by  cattlemen;  homesteaders  acquired  ownership  of  land 
and  fenced  it;  conflict  between  them  and  cattlemen  some¬ 
times  resulted  in  occasional  open  fights;  but  not,  however, 
recourse  to  gun  war  such  as  in  Wyoming 
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Dry  years  of  1886  to  1895  brought  further  losses  to  cattle 
companies 

Financial  difficulties  continued,  accelerated  by  competition 

of  settlers  for  land  and  fencing  of  range,  and  especially 
of  water  holes  without  which  range  was  largely  unusable 
Large-scale  cattle  ranching  gradually  replaced  by  smaller 
operations  under  individual  ownership;  free  and  open 
range  gave  way  to  fenced,  privately-owned  ranges; 
difficult  for  cattlemen  to  control  sufficient  grazing 
land  to  make  economic  ranch  unit;  attention  turned  to 
cooperative  grazing  control  (see  Section  18) 

Extra- legal  control  of  cattlemen's  associations  not  always 
feasible  when  cattlemen  no  longer  sole  occupants  of 
range;  gave  way  to  government  regulation  in  interest 
of  whole  community  (see  Section  12),  also  to  legal 
cooperative  grazing  district  (see  Section  18) 

Life  in  cattle  country  in  days  of  "Open  Range" 

Ranch  house  life  (see  also  Section  22) 

Food?  little  variety,  lack  of  fresh  milk  or  butter 
Cowboy  costume?  cowboy  boots,  leather  gloves.  Stetson 
hat,  bandanna,  chaps;  selected  for  utility 
Amusements?  banjo,  songs,  stories,  contests,  roping 
coyotes 

Few  women  or  children  on  ranches;  life  too  isolated; 
life  of  cowboy  not  adapted  to  domesticity 
Work  of  cowboy 

Long  drive  of  Texas  Trail  provided  training  ground  for 
cowboys;  many  Texans  remained  in  Montana 

Equipment?  horse,  saddle,  gun,  rope,  blankets, 
chuekwagon 

Activities?  riding  the  range,  trailing  herds  to 
market,  round-up;  campfire  at  night 
Hardships?  storms,  loneliness,  hostile  Indians,  wild 
animals 

Romantic  tradition  of  free  life  and  bold  companionship 
Famous  cowboys?  Charlie  Russell,  Will  James,  Bill  Hart 
Cow  towns 

Miles  City,  Malta,  Culbertson,  Chinook,  Glendive, 
Livingston,  etc. 

Few  and  far  between;  at  first  very  rough;  gradually 
refinements  of  more  settled  life  appeared 
Cowboys'  visits  to  town;  "shooting  out  the  lights" 

Dude  ranches  and  rodeos  of  today 

Problems  and  programs  of  cattle  and  sheep  industry 

Discovery  of  breeds  best  adapted  to  Montana  range  lands 
Stamping  out  of  disease 

Stockgrowers  and  Wool  Growers  Associations  active  in 
this  work;  supported  movement  to  appoint  state 
veterinarian  in  1885;  Livestock  Sanitary  Board, 
established  1907;  Veterinary  Research  Laboratory 
at  Montana  State  College,  1929 
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Prevention  of  cattle  rustling 
Control  of  predatory  animals 
Marketing  problems 

In  early  days  both  cattle  and  sheep  were  trailed  to 

markets;  with  coming  of  railroads,  livestock  was 
shipped  in  trainload  lots  to  terminal  markets  of 
St o  Paul,  Chicago,  Omaha;  great  quantities  of  cattle 
arrived  at  market  at  same  time;  prices  low 
Buyers  began  to  come  from  big  centers  to  ranches  to  bid 
on  cattle  in  1920 ’ s 

Livestock  auction  market  established  at  Billings,  1924; 
cattle  and  some  sheep  and  horses  increasingly 
marketed  there;  subsequently,  markets  established  in 
other  Montana  cities 
Meat-packing  industry 

Distance  from  markets  and  unfavorable  freight  rates 

hindered  Montana  from  developing  extensive  meat¬ 
packing  industry  as  subsidiary  to  range-cattle 
industry;  some  meat-packing  establishments  which 
serve  local  markets  have  existed  since  butcher 
shops  of  early  mining  camps 

Horse  industry 

Indians  had  ponies  (introduced  by  Spanish);  explorers, 
trappers,  and  prospectors  also  brought  horses  with 
them 

Large  herds  of  horses  driven  into  area  in  1870 's 
For  many  years  horse  raising  was  an  important  industry 
Demand  from  both  within  and  without  state;  horses 

used  as  cow  horses,  for  farm  work,  for  town  and 
city  delivery,-  for  Army 

During  World  War  I,  Miles  City  one  of  greatest  horse 
markets  in  world 

Today  horses  used  on  cattle  ranches,  by  Forest  Service 
and  increasingly  for  recreation 
Wild  horses 

Escaped  from  ranches  or  turnedout  by  departing  home¬ 
steaders;  in  1930 ' s  large  herds  were  serious 
competitors  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  range,  were 
rounded  up  and  slaughtered  for  horse  meat  industry 
Used  as  rodeo  stock 
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AGRICULTURE,  CHIEF  IMPETUS  TO  SETTLEMENT  OF  MOST  OF 
MONTANA  (DRYLAND  FA RUING,  HOMESTEAD  MOVEMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  IRRIGATION) 


i 

Points 


to  note 


Agriculture,  including  both  crop  and  livestock  production,  ranks 
as  Montana’s  most  important  industry;  agriculture  of  Montana 
makes  significant  contribution  to  nation's  food  supply 

Agriculture  was  the  chief  impetus  that  brought  about  settlement  of 
Montana’s  plains;  in  time  agriculture  supported  a  population 
sufficient  to  sustain  towns,  schools,  hospitals,  highways 
and  other  institutions 

Development  of  agriculture  was  accompanied  by  need  to  solve  many 
problems;  only  through  costly  experience  did  pioneer  men 
and  women  learn  hazards  of  climatic  conditions  in  various 
regions  of  Montana  and  how  to  adapt  types  of  farming  to 
these  conditions 
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Outline 

Three  kinds  of  farming  in  Montana 
Farming  in  humid  climate 

Type  of  farming  with  which  most  settlers  who  came  to 
Montana  had  been  familiar 

Very  limited  in  Montana;  possible  in  some  areas  west  of 
Divide  where  rainfall  eighteen  inches  or  more 
Farming  on  irrigated  land 

In  areas  where  rainfall  too  light  to  raise  crops,  water 
brought  from  reservoirs  and  streams  to  irrigate 
land 

Requires  development  of  irrigation  system  or  project 
Dryland  farming 

Careful  cultivation  of  soil  for  maximum  conservation 
of  moisture  received 

Practiced  east  of  Divide  where  rainfall  light 

Expansion  of  agriculture,  1885-1900 

Westward  expansion  of  settlement 

Market  very  favorable  to  agricultural  expansion  during 
last  of  nineteenth  century 

Steady  expansion  west,  although  until  about  1880 
expansion  had  stopped  about  half-way  across 
Dakotas,  at  beginning  of  semi-arid  region 
Settlement  of  plains  followed  technological  developments 

Barbed-wire  fencing  enabled  homesteaders  to  protect 
their  land  from  grazing  cattle 

Development  of  agricultural  machinery  made  possible 
large  scale  farming 

Steel  plowshare  in  1830;  four- furrow  gang 
plows  in  general  use  by  1880's;  thresher- 
separator  by  mid- seventies 

Mechanized  methods  permitted  digging  of  wells  through 
hard  rock  and  raising  water  from  great  depths 
Influence  of  railroads 

Northern  Pacific,  by  early  1880's;  Great  Northern,  by 
early  1890 's 

Provided  transportation 

Facilitated  access  of  settlers 

Farm  machinery  and  manufactured  goods  more  easily 
transported  to  West 
Produce  more  easily  taken  to  market 

Railroads  were  colonizing  agents 
Needed  customers 

Northern  Pacific  had  been  given  extensive  land 
grants  that  it  wished  to  sell 
Gradual  expansion 

Farmers  moved  out  from  pioneer  settlements  to  "plains" 
lands 
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Stock  raising  expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  crop  production 
in  this  period;  crop  production,  still  largely  under 
irrigation 

Dryland  farmers  began  to  appear  in  Montana  in  appreciable 
numbers  after  1.900 

Early  farming  --  to  1885 

First  agriculture  in  Bitterroot  Valley  stimulated  by  missionary 
activity,  encouraged  by  Major  John  Owen  (see  also  Section 
5) 

Stimulated  b}?  gold  rush  (see  Section  6) 

Early  mining  camps  required  food  supplies 
When  placer  mining  boom  faded,  many  prospectors,  unable 
to  find  work,  turned  to  agriculture 
Sheltered  valleys  of  Bitterroot,  Gallatin  and  Madison 
were  first  to  be  farmed 
Most  of  this  early  farming  under  irrigation 
Land  was  homesteaded 

Homestead  Law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1862,  allowed  160 
acres  of  land  to  settler  upon  his  laying  claim  to 
it  and  completing  five  years  of  residence 
Land  first  had  to  be  surveyed  before  it  could  be  claimed; 
Those  who  settled  or  "squatted"  on  land  before  survey 
had  first  right  to  lay  claim  to  it  after  survey  made; 
squatters  were  said  to  have  "pre-empted"  the  land 
Surveying  of  Montana  Territory  began  in  1867 
Desert  Land  Act  passed  by  Congress,  1877,  allowed  settler 
to  purchase  from  government,  at  nominal  price,  640 
acres  of  land  if  he  agreed  to  irrigate  land;  later, 
reduced  to  320  acres 

Early  markets  for  agriculture  products 

Placer  mining  and  quartz  mining  towns 
Army  posts 

Indian  Reservation  annuities 
Stage  and  freight  lines 
Railroad  construction  gang  camps 
Cow  towns  and  lumber  camps 

Food  needs  of  state  were  small  during  this  period;  no  adequate 
transportation  facilities  for  out-of-state  market  until 
railroads  were,  built;  agricultural  development  hampered 
by  consequent  lack  of  markets 

Major  early  crops 

Wheat;  many  small  grist  mills  established 

Oats:  used  as  food  for  the  horses  and  mules  essential  to  early 

transportation 

Potatoes 

Development  of  dryland  farming  to  1920 
Homestead  boom  underway  about  1909 
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Enlarged  Homestead  Act  of  1909  expanded  acreage  of 
homestead  from  160  to  320  acres  and,  following 
year,  reduced  time  necessary  to  prove  claim  from 
five  years  to  three 

Year  1909  followed  by  series  of  good  years  with  singularly 
favorable  weather;  virgin  land  very  fertile,  had  few 
weeds,  grass  roots  helped  bind  soil,  more  moisture 
for  crops 

Prices  good;  steady  demand  for  wheat 
Promotion  campaign 

Spearheaded  by  railroads,  especially  J.  W.  Hill's  Great 
Northern 

Supported  by  land  dealers,  merchants,  grain  dealers,  bankers, 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Farming  opportunities  of  Montana,  "the  last  great  West," 
were  painted  in  glowing  terms 

Homesteaders  came  by  train  in  settlement  specials  with  reduced 
"one-way"  tickets,  and  by  car  and  wagon;  at  Havre, 
homesteaders  stood  for  two  days  and  two  nights  in  front 
of  Uo  S.  Land  Office  waiting  for  it  to  open 

Homesteaders  were  met  at  train  stations  by  representatives  of 
land  and  real  estate  companies  who  whisked  them  away  to 
see  agricultural  lands 

Some  homesteaders  came  as  speculators  hoping  to  get  rich 

quick;  many,  looking  for  chance  to  own  farms  and  homes 
and  settle  permanently  in  Montana,  brought  families 
with  them 

Difficulties  encountered  by  homesteaders 

Little  knowledge  of  farming  under  semi-arid  conditions 
Most  farmers  continued  to  farm  as  they  had  in  West 
and  East,  except  that  in  Montana  they  grew 
wheat  almost  exclusively 

Had  little  knowledge  of  kinds  and  most  efficient  use 
of  soil 

Homestead  of  320  acres  was  too  small  for  dryland 
farming 

Special  tillage  methods  to  conserve  moisture  not 
practiced 

Drouth  resistant  and  disease  resistant  crops  not  yet 
developed 

Farm  machinery  suitable  for  dryland  culture  not  yet 
perfected 

Early  steam  tractors  heavy  and  hard  to  operate; 
broke  down  frequently;  lighter  tractors  of 
day  not  suitable  for  breaking  grassland  of 
Plains 

Transportation 

Roads,  poor;  few  automobiles  or  trucks;  expensive 
to  take  produce  to  market 
Valuable  time  lost  if  machinery  needed  repair 
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Farms  isolated;  lack  of  comforts  (see  also  Section  22) 

Most  plains  settlers  came  with  little  money 

Found  it  difficult  to  buy  necessary  machinery 
Could  not  withstand  loss  of  income  when  crops  were 
poor 

Development  of  irrigation  to  1920 

Most  rapid  expansion  in  irrigation  took  place  between  1890 
and  1910 

Early  irrigation 

Water  critical  factor  in  agriculture  of  arid  West; 
importance  of  irrigation  recognized  by  first 
Territorial  Legislative  Assembly 
Act  of  1865  made  full  provision  for  water  rights, 
laying  out  ditch  systems  and  apportionment  of 
water 

Early  settlers  established  themselves  on  bottom  land 
along  rivers  where  irrigation  easy;  ditches  of 
small  size  built  by  homesteader  and  family  with 

crude  tools 

Later  settlers  had  to  go  up  on  bench  lands;  larger  and 
more  expensive  ditches  necessary;  required  more 

labor 

Building  of  larger  irrigation  systems 

Farmers  joined  together  (in  cooperative  groups, 

neighborhood  associations  and  stock  companies) 

to  build  ditches  owned  in  common 
Corporations  were  organized  by  private  industry  in 
order  to  build  canals 

Corporations  charged  settlers  a  yearly  sum  for 
delivery  of  water  and  canal  maintenance 
State  and  national  legislation  aided  development 

Carey  Land  Acts  passed  by  Congress,  1894,  gave  each 

state  in  West  one  million  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  irrigation;  states  to  arrange  for  irrigation 
deve lopment 

Reclamation  Act,  passed  by  Congress,  1902 

Beginning  of  large-scale  irrigation  in  West 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  construct  or  aid  in 

constructing  irrigation  projects  too  large 
and  expensive  to  be  undertaken  by  state  or 
private  capital 

Cost  of  construction  to  be  gradually  repaid  to 
government  by  owners  of  land  irrigated  by 

project 

Irrigation  District  Law  passed  by  Montana  Legislature,  1907 
Provided  farmers  might  organize  "districts"  to  build 
irrigation  systems  or  purchase  and  enlarge 

systems  already  built 

Irrigated  crop  production 

Early  grain  grown  under  irrigation;  as  dryland  farming 

techniques  developed,  grain  increasingly  grown  on  dry¬ 
land  farms 
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Feed  for  livestock 

Alfalfa,  tame  and  wild  hay,  sugar  beet  tops 

Provided  pasture  and  winter  feed  for  dairy  and 
range,  cattle 
Commercial  crops 
Sugar  beets 

Grown  first  in  Billings  area,  1906;  sugar  beet 

factories  built  there  and  elsewhere  in  state 
later 

Beans  and  peas9  potatoes 

Fruit 

Apple  growing  in  Bitterroot  Valley 

Orchards  near  Stevensville  in  1860’s 
Promotional  development  early  1900's;  popularity  of 
Montana  McIntosh  apples 

Abandonment  of  enterprise  in  1920 9 s;  could  not 
compete  with  Eastern  and  Canadian  orchards 
due  to  high  freight  rates,  killing  frosts 
Sweet-cherry  production  on  eastern  shore  of  Flathead 
Lake;  important  to  present-day  economy  of  area 

Difficulties  encountered  by  irrigation  farmers 
Competition  for  ‘'water  rights" 

Montana  law  says  water  belongs  to  person  who  first  takes 
and  uses  it;  such  person  makes  claim  and  thereby 
acquires  rights  to  take  water  out  of  stream 
In  dry  seasons  not  enough  water  to  supply  latecomers 
whose  "rights"  have  low  priority 
Many  of  early  projects  costly 

Earning  power  of  land  often  not  enough  to  pay  fixed 

charges  for  water  and  costs  of  maintaining  ditches; 
hence s  many  farmers  and  irrigation  companies  failed 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  irrigation  techniques  in  early  years 
Little  knowledge  of  how  much  water  could  be  depended 
upon  and  of  type  of  soil  adapted  to  irrigation; 
inadequate  systems  doomed  to  failure 
Lack  of  provision  for  drainage  led  to  water- logging  and 
alkali  sterilization  of  soil 
Many  ditches  ill- designed 

Much  water  wasted  through  inadequate  preparation  of  land 
Drouth  and  depression 

Montana’s  rural  areas  over-expanded  during  boom  period 
Early  homesteader  took  up  best  land;  as  good  land 

became  scarce,  settlers  expanded  to  land  suit¬ 
able  only  for  grazing  (see  Section  18) ,  or  too 
far  from  market 

Too  many  small  farms  and  too  many  small  farm  families 
to  be  supported  by  the  land 

Too  many  towns  built;  too  many  merchants,  bankers,  etc., 
dependent  on  farmers’  business 
Too  great  dependence  on  wheat  crop 
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Large  proportion  of  land  planted  to  wheat;  demand 
for  wheat  stimulated  in  1914  by  European  War 
Cattle  industry  being  crowded  out 
Collapse  caused  by  drouth  and  post-war  depression  of  early 
1920's 

1917  drouth  lasted  three  years,  five  years  in  some 
eastern  counties 

Grasshopper  plague  accompanied  drouth 
At  same  time,  U.  S.  entered  World  War  I;  pressure  was 
put  on  Montana  to  produce  more  wheat;  "Wheat  will 
win  the  war"  campaign 

Farmers  borrowed  excessively  in  order  to  keep 
in  business,  hoping  next  year  would  be  better 
Prices  for  agricultural  products  dropped  after  war; 
Montana 8 s  farmers  and  ranchers  faced  bad  times; 

many  heavily  in  debt 

Thousands  of  dryland  farmers  and  some  irrigation 

farmers  eventually  lost  their  lands;  sheep  and 
cattle  ranchers  also  forced  out  by  low  prices; 
banks,  stores,  etc.  closed;  fewer  small  towns 
Those  who  stayed  learned  to  adapt  methods  and  organi¬ 
zations  to  conditions  that  prevailed  on  Northern 
Great  Plains,  readjustment  lasted  through  1920 ' s 
and  into  second  period  of  drouth  and  depression  in 
1930's  (see  also  Section  18) 

Montana ' s  rugged  land  once  again  became  proving  ground 
for  qualities  of  resourcefulness  and  fortitude; 
difficulties  also  helped  to  unify  her  people 

Agricultural  organizations 

Grange,  first  local  group,  1873 
Farmers  Union,  first  local  group,  1912 
Farm  Bureau,  first  local,  1915 

Industries  subsidiary  to  agriculture 
Manufacturing  of  food  products 
Flour  milling 
Sugar  beet  factories 

Canning;  limited  number  of  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
factories  in  state 
Dairy  products 
Meat  packing 
Marketing 

Grain  elevators 

Trucking  and  other  transportation 
Livestock  auction  markets 
Farm  implement  business 
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PART  III 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MONTANA  GOVERNMENT 


Introduction 

Settlement  brought  a  need  for  more  effective  government.  This 
need  was  first  met  by  the  extra-legal  organization  of  mining  districts. 
Shortly  thereafter  Montana  proceeded  to  territorial  status  and  state¬ 
hood.  In  each  of  these  stages  the  ideas  of  the  people  were  reflected 
in  the  governmental  organization. 
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SECTION  11 


PRE- TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT 


Points  to  note 

There  was  comparatively  little  need  for  organized,  local  government 
in  early  days  when  population  very  small 

History  of  Montana 5 s  early  mining  camps  demonstrated  that  territorial 
government  was  result  of  response  to  popular  needs  that  had 
first  been  met  by  temporary,  extra- legal  means 
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Out  line 

Montana,  part  of  various  governmental  units  prior  to  1863 
Montana  east  of  Rockies 

Came  under  control  of  United  States  by  Louisiana  Purchase, 
1803 

Since  then  successively  part  of 

Territory  of  Louisiana,  created,  1805 
Territory  of  Missouri,  created  after  Louisiana  became 
a  state,  1812 
Indian  country,  1825 
Nebraska  territory,  created,  1854 
Dakota  territory,  created  after  Nebraska  became  a 
state,  1861 

Made  part  of  Idaho  territory,  March,  1863 
Montana  west  of  Rockies 

Had  been  part  of  Oregon  country  jointly  occupied  by  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  1846 

Came  under  full  control  of  United  States  in  1846  when 

treaty  with  Great  Britain  fixed  Oregon  boundary  at 
49th  parallel 

Became  part  of  Oregon  Territory  when  it  was  formed,  1848; 
divided  between  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
when  latter  formed,  1853 

All  western  Montana  made  part  of  Washington  Territory,  1858; 
Missoula  county  formed  1860  and  Hell  Gate,  four  miles 
west  of  present  town  of  Missoula,  named  county  seat; 
Montana's  first  county  election  there,  1861 

Made  part  of  Idaho  Territory,  1863 

Extent  of  government  prior  to  1863 
Fur  trade  era 

U.  S.  government  exercised  control  over  trade,  but  there 

was  no  governmental  machinery  in  region  for  enforcing 
regu la tions 

"Factors,"  or  managers,  ruled  trading  posts  with  absolute 
hand 

Trappers,  or  mountain  men,  for  most  part  made  own  laws 

Indians  had  own  tribal  government 
Beginning  of  settlement,  in  transition  period 

Territorial  governments  of  Dakota,  Washington  and  Idaho 
Under  territorial  government,  territory  officers  -- 
governor,  his  secretary,  and  the  judges  --  were 
appointed  in  Washington;  people  of  the  territory 
had  no  vote  in  Washington 
Territories  far  away  from  actual  settlement  areas 
in  Montana 

Transportation  and  communications  extremely  difficult 
People  of  Montana  had  virtually  no  effective  legal 
government 

By  1862,  increasing  population  occasioned  by  gold  rush 

created  need  for  government  with  authority  close  at 
hand  and  able  to  act  without  delay 
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Montana  as  part  of  Idaho  Territory 

In  March  1863,  all  Montana  included  in  new  Territory  of 

Idaho 

Certain  length  of  time  transpired  before  governmental 
machinery  set  up  and  working  satisfactorily; 

Legislative  Assembly  of  Idaho  did  not  convene  until 
December,  1863;  no  courts  until  1864 

In  interim,  Montana  not  governed  by  any  statutes  or 
courts 

When  Idaho  territorial  government  set  up,  center  of  govern¬ 
ment  established  at  then  "far-away"  Lewiston,  located 
in  present-day  Idaho 

Agitation  arose  for  separate  territorial  government  for 
Montana 

Much  lawlessness  in  mining  camps;  law-abiding  citizens 
wanted  effective  government,  and  realized  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  distant  Lewiston-centered 
government 

Among  leaders  of  agitation  were  Colonel  Wilbur  F. 

Sanders  and  his  uncle  Sidney  Edgerton 
Edgerton  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  Chief 
Justice  of  Idaho  Territory;  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  far-west  country,  Edgerton  was 
sent  to  Bannack,  instead  of  to  Lewiston;  arrived 
in  Bannack  in  September,  1863;  winter  conditions 
prevented  his  continuing  further;  lack  of  facilities 
and  communications  with  Lewiston  precluded  his 
establishing  court  for  Idaho  Territory  in  Bannack 
In  mid- January,  1864,  miners  raised  money  to  send 
Edgerton  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  present  to 
Congress  miners’  appeal  for  separate  Montana 
Territory 

Meanwhile,  mining  districts  had  set  up  own  extra-legal 
government 

Extra- legal  institutions  of  American  frontier 

When  American  pioneers  found  themselves  hampered  by  lack  of 
governmental  machinery  on  isolated  frontiers,  they 
developed  extra-legal  institutions  for  handling  matters 
which,  under  more  settled  conditions,  would  have  been 
handled  by  legal  means 

Cattlemen’s  associations  formed  by  cowmen  to  govern  business 
of  range  industry,  were  important  extra- legal  organiza¬ 
tions 

Mining  districts  also  examples  of  extra-legal  frontier 
institutions 

Following  stampede  to  new  gulch  in  area  without  local 
government,  miners  proceeded  in  open  meeting  to  set 
up  mining  district 

Miners  drew  up  constitution  defining  boundaries,  giving 
name  to  district,  and  passing  laws  and  regulations 
for  its  government 

Miners  elected  officers,  usually  judge,  recorder  and 
sheriff 
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In  most  cases,  voters  were  required  to  be  16  years  of  age 
with  residence  of  12  days  in  district 
Rules  fixed  ownership  of  mining  claims  and  water  rights 
Usually  allowed  only  one  mining  claim  by  discovery 
per  individual,  plus  opportunity  to  buy  others 
Rules  adopted  for  preservation  of  law  and  order 

Miners'  courts  settled  disputes  over  mining  claims 
and  water  rights  and  tried  persons  accused  of 
crimes 

Judgments  either  by  jury  or  vote  of  all  people 
present 

Fairweather  Mining  District  thus  set  up  in  Alder  Gulch 

"Vigilante  Government"  -  1863-1864 

Presence  of  gold  and  lack  of  regular  courts  in  mining  camps 
of  new  territories  in  west  always  attracted  desperadoes 
who  made  crime  a  profession 

Gang  of  such  desperadoes,  or  road  agents,  in  early  Montana 

Came  together  at  Bannack  (Grasshopper  Creek)  and  Virginia 
City  (Alder  Gulch) 

Very  closely  controlled,  secret  organization  with  pass¬ 
word  "I  am  innocent." 

Held  up  stage  coaches,  stole  horses  and  cattle,  robbed 
and  murdered  miners 

Leader,  Henry  Plummer,  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
elected  sheriff  of  Bannack  and  Virginia  City 
Honest  miners  terrorized 

No  one  knew  whom  to  trust;  fear  of  brutal  retaliation 
made  it  difficult  for  miners"  courts  to  deal  with 
situation 

Finally  George  Ives,  member  of  gang,  was  successfully 
tried  for  murder  and  executed  by  Miners’  Court  of 
Fairweather  District  with  Col.  Sanders  as  prosecutor. 
Dr.  Don  L»  Byam  as  judge  and  James  Williams,  commander 
of  guard;  December,  1863 

Subsequently,  leaders  of  law-abiding  citizens  learned 
that  Sheriff  Plummer  was  head  of  gang 
Secret  organization  of  Vigilantes  formed 

Law-abiding  citizens  felt  need  for  prompt  and 

secret  action  if  lives  of  those  who  voted  for 
conviction  to  be  safe 

In  about  two  and  a  half  months  and  by  means  of  two 
dozen  hangings,  Vigilantes  stamped  out  law¬ 
lessness 

As  soon  as  Civil  government  proved  its  ability 

to  function  adequately,  Vigilante  organiza¬ 
tion  dissolved 

Extra- legal  government  institutions  limited  in  value 

Mining  districts  and  vigilante  organizations,  set  up  by  law- 
abiding  element  of  gold  camps 
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Preserved  law  and  order  during  period  when  regular 
government  not  in  position  to  function 
Gave  strength  to  territorial  government;  made  it 
possible  for  county  officers  and  territorial 
marshall  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
Protection  given  by  Vigilantes  was  not  that  of 
officially  recognized  law 

Personal  justice  always  subject  to  caprice  of 
persons  who  set  it  up 

With  territorial  status,  Montana  acquired  effective  local  govern¬ 
ment  by  law 
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SECTION  12 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MONTANA  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT 

Points  to  note 

Territorial  status  did  not  give  Montana  complete  self-government 
Brought  Montana  closer  to  national  government 
Gave  Montana  governmental  experience 
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Outline 


Provisions  for  Montana  Territorial  Government 

Established  by  "Organic  Act"  of  Congress,  May  26,  1864,  which 
Provided  for  three  branches  of  government 
Legislative  or  law-making  body 
Judicial  or  law-interpreting  authority 
Executive  or  law-administering  authority 
Set  boundaries  of  new  Montana  Territory 
Same  as  present-day  Montana 

Settled  question  of  including  in  Montana  the  area 
west  of  Continental  Divide;  settlers  in  that 
area  felt  closer  to  Bannack  and  Virginia  City 
than  to  Lewiston,  Idaho;  important  economic 
factor  in  future  development  of  Montana 
Gave  to  the  territory  the  name  of  "Montana,"  proposed 

by  James  M.  Ashley  (of  Ohio),  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Territories,  who  later  became  Montana’s  3rd 
territorial  governor 

Reserved  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
certain  privileges  regarding  conduct  of  territorial 
a  f fairs 

Conduct  of  Territorial  Government 

Legislative  Assembly  -  two  houses 

Seven-member  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  (first 
session,  13  members) 

Elected  by  the  people 

First  session  of  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly  held  at 
Bannack,  1864 
Territorial  Seal  adopted* 

Map  of  Territory  ordered,  to  be  made  by  Surveyor  W.  W. 
Deiacy 

Judicial  authority 

Chief  Justice,  two  associate  justices  and  territorial  attornej 
appointed  by  U.  S„  President,  with  consent  of  senate 
Elective  justices  of  the  peace  had  little  jurisdiction 
Executive,  or  administrative,  authority 

Governor  and  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  appointed  by 
Uo  S.  President,  with  consent  of  senate,  for  four 
year  terms;  secretary  to  serve  as  governor  should 
governor  be  absent  or  recalled,  resign  or  die 
Sidney  Edgerton  appointed  first  territorial 
governor,  1864;  resigned,  1866;  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  first  territorial 
secretary 

Governor  also  served  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
Surveyor-general  and  territorial  marshall,  likewise  appointed 
in  Washington,  had  certain  executive  authority 

^Thirty  years  later,  on  March  2,  1893,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Montana  adopted  a  state  seal  nearly  identical  with  the  territorial  seal, 
changing  only  the  size,  and  the  wording  to  read  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Montana" 
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Territorial  capitol 

Moved  from  Bannack  to  Virginia  City,  February,  1864 
Subsequently,  three  elections  held  to  change  territorial 
capitol  (see  Section  14) 

Helena  became  capitol,  1875 

Major  problems  facing  territorial  officers 
Establishment  of  law  and  order 

Provision  of  governmental  units  smaller  than  state,  for  conduct 
of  local  governmental  activities 

Nine  original  counties  established:  Missoula,  Beaverhead, 
Deer  Lodge,  Madison,  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Edgerton 
(renamed  Lewis  and  Clark),  Chouteau,  Big  Horn 

Boundaries  subsequently  changed,  but  names  re¬ 
tained 

Larger  and  more  permanent  settlements  incorporated  as 
cities;  Virginia  City  and  Nevada  City,  first 
Establishment  of  schools 
Building  of  roads  and  bridges 
Conflict  between  Indians  and  white  settlers 

Need  for  enacting  into  regular  law,  customs  regarding  mining 
claims,  etc. 

Regulation  of  cattle  industry 

Demand  came  from  cattlemen;  stock-grower  representatives 
in  legislature  at  first  outnumbered  by  mining 
representatives 

Difficult  for  cattlemen  to  get  hearing 
Session  of  1885  often  called  "cowboy  legislature" 

Representatives  of  stock  interests  in  great  majority 
Establishment  of  Livestock  Commission  to  control  inspection 
and  patrol  of  ranges,  especially  with  reference  to 
prevention  of  horse  and  cattle  rustling;  problems 
heretofore  dealt  with  by  cattlemen's  association 
State  regulation  of  brands  established 
Provision  for  wills,  marriage,  divorce,  etc. 

Sources  of  revenue  to  support  above  governmental  functions 

Difficulties  in  solving  problems 

Officers  appointed  by  national  government  and  representatives 
and  delegates  elected  by  people  of  state,  were  frequently 
of  different  political  parties,  and  held  widely  divergent 
opinions  with  respect  to  issue  (for  role  of  political 
parties  see  Section  14) 

Problem  increased  by  intensity  of  feeling  left  as  heritage  of 
Civil  War 

Many  people  had  come  to  Montana  from  south  and  border 
states,  and  sympathized  with  South  during  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  Period;  all  appointed  officers 
and  some  leading  Montanans  were  northerners;  hard 
feelings  resulted 

Early  appointed  territorial  governors  all  from  out-of-state; 
did  not  understand  Montana  conditions 

First  Montanan  to  be  appointed  governor,  Samuel  T.  Hauser, 
1885-1887 
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High  turnover  in  governorship:  10  governors  in  25  years 

Governor  Benjamin  F.  Potts  had  long  term:  July,  1870 
to  January,  1883 

During  his  administration,  politics  more  stable 
Turbulence  of  early  mining  discoveries  and  type  of  people 
attracted  to  mining  camps  affected  government 

Winning  of  statehood 

Strong  sentiment  for  statehood  set  in  early 

Desired  for  self-government  strong  in  western  communities 
residents  of  Montana  Territory  wanted  more  control 
through  election  of  own  officers  and  representation 
in  Washington 

Statehood  not  possible  until  the  Territory  wealthy  enough, 
and  population  sufficiently  numerous  and  politically 
mature  to  support  and  maintain  state  government 
Convention  of  delegates  drafted  constitution,  1884;  Congress 
did  not  approve  for  reasons  largely  political;  deadlock 
1876-1889  over  admission  of  new  states 
Enabling  Act,  February,  1889 

Deadlock  broken;  Congress  passed  Enabling  Act  (so-called 
Omnibus  State  Bill)  which  laid  down  regulations  for 
admission  of  Montana,  Washington,  North  and  South 
Dakota 

Act  assured  that  state  constitutions  would  be  in  accord 
with  Constitution  of  United  States 
Constitutional  convention  of  elected  members  met  in  Helena 
July  4,  1889 

In  six  weeks  drew  up  new  constitution;  approved  by  people 
of  Montana  on  October  1,  1889 
First  elected  state  governor:  Joseph  K.  Toole 
First  state  legislature  convened:  November,  1889 
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THE  MONTANA  CONSTITUTION 


Points  to  note  * 

Purpose  of  government  is  to  serve  and  protect  citizens 

Written  constitution  provides  the  basis  of  government 

In  framing  and  adopting  written  constitution  Montanans  set  up 
government  by  law  according  to  will  of  people 

Like  federal  constitution,  Montana's  constitution  was  drawn  to 

guarantee  freedom  from  autocratic  control;  both  constitutions 
include  list  of  rights  and  liberties  reserved  to  people 
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Outline 

Written  constitution  the  basis  cf  American  government 
Represents  voice  of  people 

Preamble  of  Montana's  constitution,  like  federal 

constitution,  begins  with  words:  "We,  the  people" 
Provides  for  government  by  law 

Promulgates  basic  set  of  rules  establishing  form  of 

government,  placing  limits  on  governmental  powers 
and  assuring  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens 
Passage  of  laws  and  actions  of  governmental  officials  must 
conform  to  constitutional  provisions 

Characteristics  of  a  dynamic  constitution 

Constitution  may  be  changed  to  meet  changing  conditions 

according  to  will  of  the  people;  can  thus  represent  will 
of  the  people  at  all  times 

To  make  constitution  more  lasting  and  more  truly  representative 
of  all  the  people  and  to  prevent  hasty,  improvident  or 
injudicious  changes,  provisions  for  changing  or  amending 
the  constitution  are  purposely  complicated  and  time- 
consuming 

Federal  system  of  the  United  States 

Federal  government  derives  power  from  the  people,  and  represents 
the  people  of  all  the  states 

United  States,  a  sovereign  nation  made  up  of  sovereign 
states;  national  and  state  governments  co-exist 
Each  state  represented  by  its  Congressional  delegation 
Federal  government  has  powers  authorized  by  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution,  plus  powers  implied  from  (or  existing  by 
virture  of)  powers  specifically  granted  to  it 
Federal  constitution  grants  to  the  states  those  powers  not 
delegated  or  implied  to  national  government 
Designation  of  federal  or  state  jurisdiction  in  certain 

instances  involving  new  problems  is  sometimes  complex 
Federal  constitution  and  laws  that  derive  from  it  are  supreme 
law  of  the  land 

State  constitutions  must  not  be  in  conflict  with  federal 
constitutions  and  federal  laws 
Advantages  of  Federal  system 

Gives  United  States  strong,  central  government  to  represent 
its  people  in  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  to 
unify  development  of  entire  nation 
Gives  states  local  self-government,  more  easily  adapted 
to  local  conditions  makes  it  easier  for  people  to 
participate  more  intelligently  in  government 

Relationship  of  State  of  Montana  to  United  States 
Montana  a  sovereign  state 

Section  2,  Article  III,  Montana  Constitution  states:  "The 
people  of  the  state  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  governing  themselves,  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  state,  and  to  alter  and  abolish  their 
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constitution  and  form  of  government  whenever  they  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  their  safety  and  happiness,  pro¬ 
vided  such  change  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

Guarantees  of  freedom  under  federal  and  state  constitutions 
Provisions  common  to  both  constitutions 

Representative  form  of  government;  guaranteed  by 

federal  constitution,  provided  for  by  Montana 
constitution 

Government  characterized  by  system  of  checks  and 
balances  through  separation  of  powers  (see 
Sections  14  and  15) 

Specific  rights  and  liberties  reserved  to  the  people  by: 
Federal  "Bill  of  Rights"  (first  ten  amendments 
to  the  U.  S.  Constitution) 

Montana’s  "Declaration  of  Rights":  Article  III 

of  Montana  Constitution;  largely  reiteration 
of  Bill  of  Rights;  gives  Montanans  double 
assurance  that  personal  liberties  will  be 
protected 

Organization  of  local  government  units  within  the  state  framework 

Powers  of  local  governmental  units 

Granted  by  state  constitution  or  laws  passed  by  state 
legislature 

Counties 

In  many  ways  counties  act  as  branch  offices  of  state 
government  to  carry  out  state  powers  that  can  be 
more  effectively  accomplished  by  local  unit 

Cities 

Cities  incorporated  to  meet  special  local  needs  of  people: 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  garbage  collection, 
traffic  regulations,  police,  etc. 

Under  specified  conditions  (size,  population,  etc.)  upon 
petition  and  vote  of  residents,  state  will  grant 
communities  a  city  "charter,"  conferring  specific 
powers 

School  and  special  districts 

Set  up  for  special  purposes  with  limited  powers 
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CITIZENS  OF  MONTANA  AND  THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 


Points  to  note 

Montana  has  representative  form  of  government  guaranteed  by 

federal  and  state  constitutions,  under  which  Montana  citizens 
have  both  privilege  and  duty  of  voting  for  representatives 

Through  their  government,  Montanans  participate  in  activities 
which  afford  protection  and  service  to  themselves  and 
neighbors 
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Outline 

Representative  form  of  government 

Final  authority  belongs  to  people 

People  exercise  power  through  elected  representatives 
U.  S.  President  and  Vice-President,  Congressional 
delegation,  state  and  local  officials 
In  very  small  county,  people  can  all  meet  together  to 

determine  governmental  policies  and  pass  laws;  (see 
also  Section  11)  usually,  however,  people  of  political 
unit  cannot  assemble  at  one  place  at  given  time;  choose 
representatives  to  speak  and  act  for  them 

Role  of  elections 

Voting  process 
Requirements  for  voting 

Must  be  citizen  of  United  States;  citizenship  acquired 
through  birth  or  naturalization;  not  all  residents 
are  citizens 

In  Montana,  citizen  must  be  21  years  of  age,  have  lived 
in  state  one  year,  and  in  county  one  month 
Women  given  right  to  vote,  1914 

Jeanette  Rankin  of  Missoula  elected  to  Congress  in 
1916  as  first  representative  of  western  district; 
took  office  following  spring  as  nation’s  first 
congresswoman 

Registration  system  makes  sure  that  only  those  who  meet 
qualifications  set  by  state  receive  ballot 
With  right  to  vote  goes  right  to  hold  office  and  serve  as 
jurors 

Elections  an  expression  of  the  people 

Voters  choose  individuals  to  represent  them 
Voters  show  preference  for  policies  and  programs 

As  set  forth  in  platforms  of  parties  and  candidates 
Through  direct  legislation:  initiative,  referendum, 
recall  (see  also  Section  15) 

Other  means  by  which  people  make  wishes  known 
Participation  in  party  politics 

Political  parties  formulate  programs,  select  candidates 
for  office,  set  forth  reasons  why  people  should 
vote  for  their  candidates  and  programs 
U.  S.  political  power  generally  divided  into  two  main 
political  parties 

Results  in  political  competition  and  not  monopoly 
by  single  party  system 

Montana's  poll  teal  parties  became  more  important  with 

granting  of  statehood,  since  people  had  more  voice  in 
government 
Group  influence 

Pressure  politics 

Pressure  groups  play  ligitimate  role:  present  point 
of  view  of  organization  or  group  of  people;  competition 
among  groups  makes  for  presentation  of  diverse  opinion 
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However,  danger  of  single  group  controlling  legislation 

which  affects  its  interests  by  irresponsible  tactics: 
presentation  of  slanted  and  distorted  information, 
intimidation  of  legislators,  bribery,  etc. 

Montana's  early  politics  turbulent 

People  from  many  different  places  with  variety  of 

backgrounds  had  not  achieved  stability  of  common 
purpose  in  promoting  community  welfare 
Easy  for  few  economic  interests  (copper,  power,  rail¬ 
roads,  cattle)  to  dominate  politics;  natural 
concentration  of  influence  in  young  state  with 
rich  natural  resources  and  small  population 
Clark-Daly  feud  of  1890's 

Grew  out  of  bitter  struggle  by  William  A.  Clark  and 
Marcus  Daly  for  control  of  Montana's  copper 
industry 
Involved 

State  capitol  fight:  Daly  wished  to  make  Anaconda 
capitol;  Clark  favored  Helena;  other  con¬ 
tenders,  Butte,  Deer  Lodge,  Great  Falls; 
took  two  referenda,  1892  and  1894,  to  settle 
matter  in  favor  of  Helena 
Long  struggle  for  control  of  legislature: 

Associated  with  Clark's  aspirations  to 
become  U.  S.  Senator;  after  more  than 
decade  of  confusion  and  corruption  Clark 
achieved  goal,  1901 

As  state  developed  more  diversity  in  economy,  polit 
life  achieved  more  balance 

Responsibility  of  citizen 

Understand  issues;  try  to  see  issues  from  point  of  view  of 
public  welfare  as  well  as  personal  interest 
Discuss  issues  freely 

Help  select  candidates;  vote  intelligently 

Inform  legislators  and  other  officials  of  public  opinions; 
support  officials  in  efforts  to  see  that  affairs  are 
honestly  managed  in  best  interests  of  people  as  a  whole 

Activities  of  government 

Clarification  of  functions  of  government 

Government  makes  possible  essential  services  that  can  best 
be  provided  by  cooperative  action  of  many  people 
Government  services  include  those  provided  by  the  people 
for  themselves  through  their  representatives,  and 
supported  by  the  people  through  taxes 
Two  main  types  of  federal,  state  and  local  governmental  activitie 
Activities  that  protect  the  public  (see  also  Part  V) 

Defense  against  foreign  encroachment 

Montana's  war  record  in  defense  of  nation 

First  Regiment  of  Montana  Infantry  organized 
1887;  won  high  praise  in  Philippines; 
flag  of  First  Regiment  became  official 
state  flag,  1903 
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Second  Montana  Infantry,  service  on  Mexican 

border  and  in  France,  1917;  Montana  ex¬ 
ceeded  her  "double  quota"  for  selective 
service  in  World  War  I;  many  Montanans 
in  Ninety-first  Division,  Slogan;  "Powder 
River,  let  'er  buck" 

Montana  National  Guard  maintained  at  high 
state  of  efficiency  and  equipment 
163rd  Infantry  Regiment  had  one  of  longest 

periods  of  continuous  service  in  Pacific 
theater;  57,000  Montanans  served  in 
World  War  II 

Montanans  serving  in  Korean  War;  19,915 
Civil  Defense  Agency  created  by  1951  Legislature 
Responsible  for  state  civil  defense  plans, 
coordinated  with  Federal  and  other 
states®  plans 

States  contribute  to  national  efforts  to  prevent 
hostilities  through  work  of  U.  S,  Department 
of  State,  Congressional  committees,  U.  S. 
membership  in  United  Nations,  etc. 

Crime  repression  and  prevention 
F  r.  B  o  I  . 

State  militia  (National  Guard)  commanded  by  Adjutant- 
General 

Attorney  general  and  county  attorneys 
County  sheriffs 
City  police 

Territorial  penitentiary  established  at  Deer  Lodge, 
1870;  State.  Industrial  School  at  Miles  City, 
1893;  State  Vocational  School  for  Girls  at 
Helena,  1919 

Fire  protection 

Forest  fires  ;  U.  S,  Forest  Service,  State  Board 
of  Forestery  and  State  Forester 
City  fire  departments 
Volunteer  fire  companies 
Rural  fire  districts 
Traffic  regulation 

Montana  Highway  Patrol 
City  police  or  traffic  officers 
Public  health 

U.  S«  Public  Health  Service;  State  Board  of  Health,* 
county  and  local  health  agencies 
Communicable  disease  control 
Dental  health  program 
Health  education  program 
Maternity  and  child  health  programs 
Laboratory  services  and  statistics 

Federal  pure  food  and  drug  laws 
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Licensing  of  public  eating,  recreation,  hospital, 
trailer  court  and  motel  and  other  facilities 
Environmental  sanitation  including  supervision  of 
water,  sewage,  and  stream  pollution 
State  inspection  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
(see  also  Sections  9  and  15) 

School  and  public  health  nurse  services;  county  health 
officers  (see  Section  24) 

Regulation  and  inspection  to  prevent  industrial  diseases 
and  accidents  (see  Section  24) 

Activities  that  serve  the  public  (see  also  Part  V) 

Education:  public  schools,  colleges,  libraries 

Welfare  and  hospitals 
Recreation  and  parks 

Development  and  regulation  of  business,  commerce,  public 
utilities 

Development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
Public  works:  irrigation,  power 

Improvement  of  transportation:  street,  road,  highway 
construction  and  repair 
Postal  service 

Water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  refuse  collection  and 
disposa 1 

Records  of  births,  deaths,  marriages 
Election  rules,  regulations  and  facilities 

Cost  of  government 

Providing  revenues  for  desired  services  is  one  of  responsibilities 
of  citizen 
Sources  of  revenues 

Taxes:  personal  income,  corporation,  property,  excise, 

inheritance,  severance,  business,  automobile,  etc. 

Other  sources  such  as  fees  for  marriage  licenses,  gifts 
and  donations,  grants,  rents  and  interest 


SECTION  15 


THE  THREE  BRANCHES  OF  GOVERNMENT:  LEGISLATIVE, 
EXECUTIVE  AND  JUDICIAL 


Points  to  note 

Montana's  constitution,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  provides 
a  form  of  government  in  which  the  branches  of  government  are 
checked  and  balanced  by  each  other 

Organization  of  county  and/or  local  governmental  units  is  analogous 
in  some  respects  to  state  government 
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Outline 

System  of  checks  and  balances  through  separation  of  powers 

Three  branches  of  government  (legislative,  executive,  judicial) 
provided  for  in  both  federal  and  state  constitutions 
System  of  checks  and  balances  assumes  less  importance  in 
local  government,  closer  to  people  and  on  smaller 
sea  le 

Each  branch  of  government  represents  people  separately,  and  is 
able  to  check  action  of  other  two  branches 
Result:  balance  of  power  which  assures  that  no  one  branch  of 

government  will  become  sufficiently  strong  to  threaten 
liberties  of  people 

Legislative  branch 

Function:  makes  laws  by  which  people  are  governed 

Limitations  on  power 

Executive  branch  has  power  to  veto  legislative  acts 
Judicial  branch  interprets  laws  and  determines  their 
cons ti tut iona lity 

Governor  can  summon  special  session  of  legislature 
Principal  state  agency:  Legislative  Assembly 
Organizations  two  chambers 
Frequency  and  length  of  sessions 

Membership:  qualifications,  terms  of  office,  by  whom 

elected,  remuneration 
Districts  and  apportionments 
Procedure  by  which  laws  are  made 

Legislative  aide:  Legislative  Council,  created  1953 
History,  membership,  functions 
Quasi- legis lative  agencies 

Many  state  and  federal  executive  agencies,  authorized  by 
State  Legislature  or  Congress,  have  power  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  effect  of  law 
Direct  legislation  procedures  place  certain  legislative 
responsibility  directly  on  voters  of  state 

Provisions  for  changes  and  amendments  to  Montana  constitution 
Article  XIX  (Montana  Constitution,  1889)  includes  direct 
participation  of  voters  in  decision  on  revision  or 
amendment 

Initiative:  authorized  by  Montana  Constitutional  Amend¬ 

ment,  1906 

Percentage  of  voters  sign  petition  asking  that  proposed  ! 
law  be  placed  on  ballot  at  next  general  election; 
if  voters  favor  same,  it  becomes  law 
Limitation:  Appropriation  measures  may  not  be 
initiated  by  the  people 

Referendum:  authorized  by  Montana  Constitutional  Amendment, 

1906 

Voters  have  opportunity  at  general  election  to  approve 
or  reject  laws  passed  by  Legislative  Assembly 
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Request  for  referendum  may  come  from  the  people  by 

petition  or  law(s)  may  be  referred  to  the  people 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Limitation:  referendum  does  not  apply  to  laws 

necessary  for  immediate  preservation  of  public 
health,  peace  or  safety 

Provisions  for  county  and/or  local  legislative  functions 

Counties:  legislative  duties  of  county  commissioners 

Cities:  city  ordinances;  enacted  by  council  (mayor-council 

form  of  government)  or  by  commissioners  (commissioner- 
manager  form  of  government) 

School  districts:  school  boards  have  certain  legislating 
powers 

Executive  branch 

Function:  Administers  laws 

Limitations  on  power 

Must  always  work  within  framework  of  constitution  and  of 
laws  made  by  legislative  branch 

Legislative  branch  has  sole  responsibility  for  appropriation 
measures 

Legislative  branch  has  power  of  veto  over  many  executive 
appointments 

Legislative  branch  can  impeach  elected  executive  officers 
Principal  state  agents 

Governor:  head  of  executive  department,  "chief  of  state" 

and  titular  head  of  his  party 

Serves  on  many  boards  and  commissions;  appoints  all 

(more  than  200)  state  officers  whose  election  is 
not  provided  for;  has  power  to  veto  bills  passed 
by  legislature;  has  power  to  grant  pardons  or 
commute  punishment  of  convicted  prisoners;  has 
direct  and  indirect  responsibilities  for  financial 
supervision  and  legislative  recommendations 
Qua lif ications ,  by  whom  elected,  term  of  office,  re¬ 
muneration,  official  residence,  etc. 

Lieutenant  Governor:  serves  as  presiding  officer  of  senate; 
assumes  duties  of  governor  when  latter  cannot  perform 
same 

Other  elected  officials 

Secretary  of  State,  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer, 

Attorney  General,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
Exercise  many  executive  powers  in  administration  of 

their  departments;  are  ex-officio  members  of  many 
boards;  may  or  may  not  be  of  same  political  party  as 
governor 

Statutory  offices  and  agencies:  appointed  by  governor 
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Boards  and  commissions:  approximately  100;  appointive  and. 

elective;  varying  functions  including  financial,  examining 
and  certifying,  educational  and  institutional,  public 
health  and  welfare 

Important  among  those  with  broad  executive  functions: 

Board  of  Education,  ex-officio  Regents  of  the  Universit 
of  Montana  (see  Section  26) 

Board  of  Equalization:  assessment  and  tax  law  enforce¬ 
ment  duties 

Board  of  Examiners;  prior  to  1963,  had  broad  ad¬ 
ministration  and  fiscal  powers;  ex-officio 
membership  often  not  in  sympathy  with  gubernatoria 
philosophy 

Board  of  Land  Commissioners:  responsible  for  invest¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  state  trust  and  legacy 
and  long-term  and  short-term  investment  funds,  and 
for  leasing  of  state  oil  lands 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  ex-officio  Public 
Service  Commission:  general  supervision  and 
regulation  of  rail  services  and  rates;  regulation 
and  control  of  public  utilities 

Highway  Commission:  five-member  board  responsible  for  : 
administration  of  state  highway  system,  state  high 
way  patrol,  state  parks  and  toll  bridges 

Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Commission:  five-members 

appointed  by  governor,  responsible  for  rules  and 
regulations  for  production  and  conservation  of 
oil  and  gas 

Water  Conservation  Board,  has  served  intermittently 
since  1933  as  ex-officio  State  Planning  Board, 
in  interest  of  coordination  and  optimum  conser¬ 
vation  and  development  of  natural  resources 
Reorganization  of  state  administrative  authority  by  action  of 
1963  Legislative  Assembly 

Some  of  diffusion  of  executive  authority  eliminated 
Department  of  Administration  created 

Governor-appointed  state  controller,  chief  executive 
officer 

Has  centralized,  consolidated  administrative  and  fiscal 
functions  previously  delegated  to  Board  of  Examinei 
and  other  agencies 

Department  of  Public  Institutions  created 

Five-member  board,  appointed  by  governor;  board  appoint/ 
department  director  and  administrative  heads  of 
institutions 

Responsible  for  general  rules  and  regulations  for 

government  of  all  public  institutions,  including 
development  of  long-range  programs,  budget  and 
building  recommendations;  supplants  former  boards  i 
Provisions  for  county  and/or  local  executive  functions 
County  executive  agents 


Three  Branches  of  Government 


Board  of  County  Commissioners  has  number  of  executive 
duties 

Other  elected  executive  officers:  sheriff,  county 

attorney,  clerk  and  recorder,  treasurer,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  assessor,  etc. 

City  (Montana  statutes  provide  for  three  forms  of  city 

government) 

Mayor  (mayor-council  form  of  government):  mayor  and 
councilmen  often  act  independently  of  each  other 
in  performance  of  executive  duties 

Commission-manager  form  of  government:  commissioners 

appoint  chief  administrative  officer  (city  manager) ; 
manager  appoints  city  department  heads  responsible 
to  him;  mayor,  one  of  commissioners,  has  mainly 
ceremonial  duties 

Commission  form  of  government:  single  board,  3-5  men, 
with  legislative  and  executive  powers;  form  not 
in  use  in  Montana 
School  District 

Superintendent,  principal  (or  teacher,  in  one  and  two- 
room  schools)  serve  as  executive  officer  for  local 
Board  of  Trustees 


Judicial  branch 

Function:  Interprets  the  laws  and  administers  justice 

Limitations  on  power 

Judicial  branch  has  no  control  over  treasury  (power  of 

appropriations  lies  with  legislative  branch)  or  over 
armed  forces  (under  control  of  executive  branch) 
State-level  organization 
State  Supreme  Court 

Has  final  decision  as  to  whether  laws  are  in  accordance 
with  constitution 

Original  and  appellate  jurisdiction:  reviews  cases 

referred  from  lower  courts,  tries  cases  where  state 
is  a  party;  all  decisions  in  writing 

Cases  involving  constitutional  questions  can  be 
appealed  to  U,  S„  Supreme  Court 

Membership:  number,  qualifications,  tenure;  chosen  by 

election,  non-partisan  ballot;  vacancies  filled  by 
governor  appointment 
State  District  Courts 

Eighteen  districts,  created  by  Legislative  Assembly,  each 
with  one  court 

Principal  trial  courts  or  "courts  of  record"  of  the  state; 

also  hear  appeals  from  lower  courts;  use  of  grand  and/or 
trial  jury 

Judges:  varying  numbers;  elected  by  district  voters;  un¬ 

completed  terms  filled  by  governor  appointment 
'  Clerk  of  district  court:  elected 
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County  and/or  local  judiciary  units 

County  probate  courts:  special  types  of  civil  cases 
Township  justices  of  the  peace 

Elected  by  voters  in  township;  qualifications 
Limited  jurisdiction  over  minor  infractions  of  law; 
have  no  court  clerk  and  keep  no  written  records 
of  proceedings 

City  police  and  municipal  courts 

Jurisdiction  similar  to  justice  of  peace,  plus 

authority  to  try  violations  of  city  ordinances 
Municipal  courts  for  larger  cities  differ  from 
police  courts  in  being  courts  of  record 
Appeal  direct  to  Supreme  Court 
Federal  district  courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeal  also 
serve  Montana 

Trial  courts  for  federal  cases 

Judges  appointed  by  U.  S.  President  with  consent  of  Senate 
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SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MONTANA'S 
INDIAN  CITIZENS 


Points  to  note 

Creation  of  reservations  and  negotiation  of  treaties  resulted  in 
special  relationships  between  government  and  Indian  citizens 

Indians  considered  wards  of  government;  in  effort  to  bring  them 
into  pattern  of  white  man's  civilization,  opportunity  for 
self-government  taken  from  them 

Result:  independent  spirit  of  Indian  replaced  by  general  apathy; 

Indians  developed  attitude  of  "Let  the  government  do  it,"  and 
thought  of  government  as  something  apart  from  themselves 

Indian  attitude  has  finally  been  recognized;  recently  efforts  made 
by  leaders  of  both  Indians  and  non-Indians  to  find  means  of 
giving  Indians  sense  of  responsibility;  progress  necessarily 
slow;  distrust  and  apathy  of  four  generations  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  in  one 
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Outline 

Indian  reservations  in  Montana 
Blackfeet 

Lands  embrace  most  of  present-day  Glacier  County 

Population  largest  of  any  tribe  in  state 

Most  prosperous  tribe  (sale  of  oil  royalties) 

Crows 

Largest  reservation,  chiefly  in  Big  Horn  County 
Flathead 

Includes  the  Flathead  orSalishand  Pend  'Oreille  tribes 
and  Kutenai 
Fort  Belknap 

Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre 
Fort  Peck 

Assiniboine  and  Sioux 
Rocky  Boy 

Area  not  set  aside  until  1916;  very  small 

Chippewa  and  Cree  Indians  did  not  originally  belong  in 
Montana 

Chippewa  brought  from  Wisconsin  by  Chief  Rocky  Boy 
Crees,  fugitives  from  Riel  rebellion,  granted  asylum 
in  United  States  by  President  Cleveland  in  1885 

Tongue  River 

Cheyenne 

Landless  Indians  of  Montana 

Tribes  not  indigenous  to  Montana;  some  from  Canada  and 
some  from  other  parts  of  United  States;  landless 
Indians  either  never  had  treaty  privileges  with  U.  S. 
government  or  lost  earlier  reservation  rights  when 
migrated  to  Montana 

Had  difficult  time  earning  living;  discriminated  against 
both  by  white  people  and  reservation  Indians 

Early  difficulties  of  adjustment  on  reservations 
Relationship  of  Indians  to  government 

Reservations  considered  federal  government  property, 

but  reserved,  tax-free,  for  use  of  Indians  settled 
there 

Indians  promised  payment  for  relinquishing  right  to 

hunting  on  non-reservation  land,  also  for  allowing 
rights  and  military  posts  within  reserved  areas 

Payment  in  form  of  rations,  cattle,  plows,  wagons 
sawmills,  schools,  etc.,  to  be  provided  until 
Indians  could  support  themselves;  Indian  agent 
to  supervise 

Indians  not  considered  citizens,  but  rather,  members  of 
sovereign  tribes  with  whom  the  U.  S.  government  had 
treaty  relationships;  treaties  made  Indians  wards  of 
the  government 
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Indians'  Problems 

Not  so  much  that  white  men  had  taken  Indians'  land,  so 

that  with  loss  of  land  went  old  Indian  way  of  life 
Former  life  based  on  hunting  economy;  Indians  forced  to 
make  too  rapid  adjustment  to  settled  agricultural 
life;  white  men  who  instructed  them  had  not  made 
adjustment  to  conditions  of  semi-arid  plains 
Indians  accustomed  to  barter  and  potlatch  or  "give-away";  little 
comprehension  of  role  of  money  and  other  factors  of 
business  relations 

Indians  accustomed  to  close  personal  relations;  impersonal 
rulings  of  Indian  Service  alien  to  their  understanding 
White  man's  lack  of  understanding 

Certain  amount  of  suffering  inevitable  in  transition  from 
one  way  of  life  to  another;  suffering  increased  by 
lack  of  understanding 

Indian  Service  tried  to  make  all  Indians  farmers;  reasoning, 
farming  out-door  life;  Indians  out-door  people  with 
land;  therefore  Indians  should  farm 
White  men  tried  to  force  Indians  into  unfamiliar  pattern 
of  white  men's  civilization;  encouraged  Indians  to 
cut  long  hair,  wear  white  men's  clothing,  live  in 
houses;  Indians  preferred  old  ways 
Indians  sent  to  boarding  schools  where  native  language 
forbidden;  unhappy  away  from  home  in  unaccustomed 
surroundings 

White  men  discouraged  Indian  communal  life;  looked  upon 

"give-away"  feasts  as  thriftless;  regarded  ceremonial 
gatherings  as  opportunity  for  inciting  young  men  to 
hostilities;  Indian  ceremonies,  especially  Sun  Dance, 
forbidden 

Tribes  became  dependent  on  government  annuities  which  were 
often  too  few,  delayed  and/or  subject  to  graft;  for  a 
time  many  Indians  reduced  to  beggary 
Cut  off  from  old  customs  and  religions,  Indians  lost  spirit 
and  incentive  to  do  things  for  themselves 

Dawes  Act,  1887,  changed  tribal  concept  of  land  ownership 

Reason  for  change;  when  Indians  failed  to  farm  land,  number 
of  people  believed  it  was  because  Indians  did  not  have 
individual  ownership  of  property;  other  whites  anxious 
that  land  not  farmed  should  be  made  available  for  settle¬ 
ment 

Provisions 

Permitted  each  man,  woman  and  child  on  tribal  rolls  to 

receive  allotments  of  160  acres  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  government  for  twenty- five  years 
Allotments  to  be  selected  by  Indians  within  four  years 
or  government  would  select  land  for  them 
Unallotted  portion  of  tribal  lands  to  be  purchased  from 
tribe  and  used  for  settlement;  money  received  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  tribe  by  government 
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Modifications  of  Act  allowed  Indians  to  secure  full 
ownership  to  allotments  by  proving  themselves 
capable  of  managing  own  affairs;  and  allowed  Indians 
or  Indians'  heirs  to  sell  allotments 

Results 

Much  of  Indians'  lands  passed  out  of  their  hands  often 
at  terms  very  disadvantageous  to  them 
Most  Indians  did  not  favor  dividing  tribal  lands;  many 
failed  to  claim  allotments;  few  selected  land  for 
worth  as  farm  land  but  rather  for  nearness  to  old 
homes  or  relatives;  much  reservation  land  not  suitable 
for  farming;  when  Indians  could  not  make  living  from 
land,  they  sold  it;  then  sought  of f-reservat ion  employ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  purchase  products  government  did  not 
supply 

Citizenship  status  of  Indians  since  1924 

1924,  Congress  declared  all  Indians  born  within  territorial 
limits  of  United  States  to  be  citizens 
Indians  now  have  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  voting 
Indians  do  not  have  all  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
state  citizens 

Enabling  Act  of  1889  required  that  Montana  renounce  all 
claims  to  Indian  land  within  its  boundaries;  State 
has  no  power  to  tax 

Tax-supported  services  of  state  not  available 
to  reservation  Indians;  these  services  provided 
for  by  far-away  federal  government;  Indians 
could  be  tried  in  U.  S.  district  courts,  not 
state  courts 

Federal  government  control  still  exerted  over  sale  and 
lease  of  land 

Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  (Wheeler-Howard  Act) 

Progress  had  been  made  over  the  years 

Bans  on  Indian  language  and  Indian  ceremonies 
gradually  removed 

Indians  increasingly  earning  own  living;  government 

brought  in  farmers  and  range  experts  to  help  them; 
various  crops  tried;  Indians*  attention  turned  to 
cattle-raising  rather  than  farming;  in  recent  years, 
government  set  up  off-reservation  employment  service 
Reorganization  Act  represented  new  policy  based  on  better 
understanding 
Provisions 

Government  allotment  stopped;  ban  on  Indian  ceremonies 
removed 

Tribes  could  vote  to  organize  a  tribal  council  and  enjoy 
self-government  under  federal  guardianship 
Revolving  fund  established  for  loans  to  tribal  councils 

so  that  they  might  improve  land  by  fencing,  irrigation 
or  purchase  of  machinery  and  cattle 
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Execution  of  program 

Elections  held  1934-1935  on  all  reservations  to  give  Indians 
opportunity  to  operate  under  Act  through  tribal 
council 

All  Montana  tribes  except  Crew  and  Fort  Peck  have  voted 
to  do  so 

First  in  United  States  to  develop  charter:  the  Confed¬ 
erated  Salish  and  Kutenai  tribes 
Tribal  council  on  Fort  Belknap  and  Fort  Peck  reservation 
hampered  in  work  because  council  made  up  of  two 
tribes  with  inherited  distrust  of  one  another; 

Council  work  on  Fort  Peck  reservation  did  not  get 
under  way  until  1956 

Current  developments 

Plans  under  way  for  ending  duties  of  federal  Indian  service, 
and  gradually  turning  services  over  to  state 
Court  of  Claims  set  up,  1947,  for  clearing  of  old  treaty 
c laims 

Plans  drawn  up  on  each  reservation  showing  what  must  be  done 
before  people  can  successfully  earn  own  livelihood; 
reservations  to  vote  on  new  status;  in  1954  Flatheads 
selected  as  one  of  the  first  tribes  to  be  released  from 
federal  control;  bill  defeated 
Difficulties  of  new  plans 

Many  Indians  not  yet  sufficiently  adjusted  to  earning 
living  in  white  man's  way;  fearful  of  losing  all 
they  have 

Many  reluctant  to  relinquish  sense  of  belonging  and 

security  felt  on  reservations;  have  not  been  made 
to  feel  welcome  when  they  seek  employment  elsewhere 
1951,  office  of  State  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  created 
by  Legislative  Assembly 

Coordinator  appointed  by  governor  with  approval  of  tribal 
councils;  four  year  term 

Coordinator  responsible  for  development  of  program  to  es¬ 
tablish  Indian  self-sufficiency  and  participation  in 
all  rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  full  citizenship; 
for  promotion  of  Indian  welfare  in  cooperation  with 
federal  government;  for  serving  Montana  congressional 
delegation  as  adviser  and  assistant  in  Indian  affairs 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  MONTANA'S  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Introduction 

» 

When  Montana  was  first  settled,  little  thought  was  given  to  the 
need  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of  her  abundant  natural 
resources.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  increasingly  recognized  that 
citizens  of  the  state  have  a  responsibility  for  planning  the  develop- 

.'Vi*  ■  i  i  *  •  -  ‘i 

ment  and  use  of  tnese  natural  resources  in  order  to  derive  maximum 
benefit  from  their  use  and  to  protect  them  from  careless  use  and  waste. 
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UTILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 

Points  to  note 

Water  is  a  very  critical  factor  in  Montana's  economy  (agricultural 
and  industrial) 

Problems  of  conservation  and  utilization  of  water  are  very  closely 
connected  with  those  of  other  resources 

Development  of  hydro-electric  power  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
economy  of  the  state 
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Out  line 

Importance  of  water  conservation 

Water  is  a  limiting  factor  in  region  with  semi-arid  climate; 
much  of  Montana's  dryland  agriculture  and  stock  pro¬ 
duction  is  operated  at  the  margin  where  comparatively 
small  differences  in  the  amount  of  water  makes  the 
differences  between  failure  and  success 

Irrigation 

Irrigation  is  stabilizing  factor  in  state's  agriculture; 
it  cushions  the  shock  of  drouth  and  provides  wider 
variety  of  crop  income 

State's  dairy  industry  is  dependent  on  irrigation 
Montana's  irrigated  lands  may  be  called  upon  to  supply 
large  amounts  of  food  for  increasing  population  of 
West 

Lawns  and  home  gardens  are  dependent  on  irrigation 
Home  use:  with  increase  in  population,  more  water  is  needed 
for  household  uses 

Ample  supply  of  water  is  needed  in  towns  and  cities  for  fire 
protection  and  sanitation  uses 
Large  amounts  of  water  are  used  in  industry 
Constant  supply  of  water  is  needed  to  supply  electricity 
Water  is  important  to  recreation 

Certain  sections  of  Montana  need  protection  from  seasonal 
floods;  control  of  Montana's  rivers  and  streams  is  an 
important  factor  in  prevention  of  serious  out-of-state 
down- stream  floods 

Montana's  soil  needs  protection  from  erosion  caused  by 
run-off 

Quality  of  water,  as  well  as  quantity,  is  important;  water 
must  be  protected  from  pollution 
Adequate  future  water  supply  must  be  planned  for,  in  advance 
of  need 

Source  of  water 

Water  that  reaches  land 

Soaks  into  soil  and  is  used  by  plants 
Passes  through  soil  into  subsoil  material  and  rocks 
beneath;  forms  "ground  water"  reserve 
Evaporates  and  returns  to  atmosphere  (rate  affected 
by  temperature  and  wind) 

Returns  to  ocean  through  run-off  and  stream  flow 
Important  factors  in  precipitation 
Amount 

Rainfall  (scarce  in  eastern  Montana) 

Snowfall  is  an  important  source  of  moisture;  melting 
rate  is  significant 
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Time 

Distribution  during  single  year,  and  over  period  of 
years;  irregularity  of  distribution  in  eastern 
Montana  causes  problems 
Significance  in  relation  to  growing  season 
Manner  of  arrival 

Heavy  showers,  frequent  in  eastern  Montana,  lead  to 
heavy  run-off 

Cause  loss  of  water;  if  prolonged,  cause  floods 
Two  flood  periods  of  concern  to  Montana 

March  and  April  floods  caused  by  rapid  melting  of 

snow  and  breaking  of  ice  jams  in  rivers;  short 
duration;  greatest  damage  in  upper  regions  of 
river  basins 

June  rise  caused  by  melting  of  snow  in  mountains; 

longer  duration  and  most  severe  in  lower,  out- 
of-state  sections  of  river  basins 
Crux  of  water  conservation  problem  is  to  keep  water  on  land; 
slow  down  and  regulate  return  of  water  to  ocean 

Land  management  important  factor  in  conserving  moisture 

Moisture  conservation  must  begin  as  soon  as  rain  reaches  land 
All  land  surface  in  watershed  needs  to  be  considered  in  problems 
of  water  resource  conservation 
Problem;  to  insure  that  more  moisture  percolates  into  soil 
To  augment  ground  water  supply 

To  prevent  rapid  run-off  and  thus  lessen  danger  of 
erosion  and  too  rapid  silting  of  reservoirs 
To  cause  stream  flow  to  be  more  even  and  thus  prevent 

danger  of  disastrous  floods  and  complete  drying  up 
of  water  resources 
Forest  cover  helps  conserve  water 

Rapid  melting  of  snow  slowed  down  by  shade  of  trees; 
excessive  run-off  deterred  by  spongy  litter  and 
organic  matter  on  forest  floor 
Trees  break  force  of  falling  water,  reduce  wind  veloci¬ 
ties,  check  evaporation  from  forest  floor 
During  late  summer  when  water  at  premium,  80%  of  stream 
flow  comes  from  forest  land 

Range  land;  blades  of  grass  slow  water  as  it  flows  down  slope 
Cultivated  crop  land 

Water  flows  off  over  smooth,  bare,  sloping  land  very 
easily 

Special  moisture-conserving  and  erosion-preventing 

methods  must  be  practiced  (see  also  Section  10) 


Water  storage 

Dams  and  reservoirs  catch  and  save  water  which  would  ordin¬ 
arily  be  lost  in  early  spring  and  summer  run-off,  help 
prevent  floods  and  release  water  later  for  stock, 
irrigation,  hydro-electricity,  etc. 
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Small  dams  at  headwater  streams  or  across  draws  hold  back 

"little  waters"  and  help  prevent  spring  floods;  farmers 
can  build  small  dams  on  own  land 
Large  dams  store  greater  quantities  of  water 

Single-purposes  most  early  dams  built  for  one  purpose, 
domestic  water,  irrigation,  water  power,  etc. 

Multiple  purposes  dams  now  being  built  with  several 
purposes  in  mind 

Prevention  of  water  pollution 

Polluted  water  unfit  for  human  use;  may  kill  fish  and  other 
wild  life 

Water  pollution  prevented  by 

Proper  treatment  of  city  and  town  sewage  in  modern 
plants 

Processing  harmless  wastes  from  smelters  and  factories 
into  by-products  of  value 
Care  by  campers  and  picnickers 
First  Montana  stream  pollution  law,  1881,  made  it  unlawful 
to  drop  sawdust  or  debris  from  saw  mills  into  streams 

Use  of  water  for  hydro-electric  power 
Resources 

Rapid  mountain  streams  ideally  adapted  to  generation  of 
electricity,  but  require  large  single-purpose  or 
multi-purpose  dams  and  power  lines  to  carry  power 
Construction  of  power  plants  and  dams 

Falling  water  used  for  power  in  early  grist  mills  and 
saw  mills 

First  large  power  dam  and  hydro-electric  plant  at  Great 
Falls 

Series  of  falls?  within  distance  of  eight  miles 

Missouri  drops  distance  of  400  feet;  Lewis  and 
Clark,  in  Journal,  commented  on  possibilities  of 
falls  as  source  for  power 
Black  Eagle  Dam  completed,  1890 

Boston  and  Montana  smelter  began  operations,  1892, 
used  four-fifths  of  power  generated;  remainder 
used  for  lights  in  Great  Falls 
Other  dams  and  plants  soon  followed 

1898,  Big  Hole  plant  to  supply  Butte  with  power 

1899,  Canyon  Ferry  to  supply  Helena 

Recently  constructed  large  federal  multi-purpose  dams 
Fort  Peck,  completed,  1943 
Hungry  Horse,  completed,  1952 
Canyon  Ferry,  completed,  1954 
Noxon  Rapids,  completed,  1960 
Transmission  of  power 

1890,  early  power  plants  were  located  close  to  where  curren 
used;  since  then  electrical  engineers  developed  means 
of  transmitting  generated  power  over  long  distances 
by  power  lines 
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1912,  Montana  Power  Company  organized  from  several 

smaller  companies  to  meet  demand  for  wider  distri¬ 
bution  of  electrical  energy;  constructed  many  trans¬ 
mission  lines 

1936,  Rural  Electrification  Administration  began  operation 
in  Montana;  has  brought  power  to  large  number  of  rural 
homes 

Uses  of  electric  power 
Electric  light 

By  1880's  many  towns  had  electric  lights  but  power  was 
steam-generated  and  very  expensive 
Development  of  hydro-electricity  has  brought  electric 
lights  to  all  towns  of  Montana  and  many  of  its 
rural  areas 

Mining  and  smelting:  smelter  at  Anaconda  electrified,  1901 
Transportation 

Anaconda  Copper  Company  electrified  its  Butte,  Anaconda 
and  Pacific  railroad,  1913,  (first  railroad  to  use 
electricity) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  electrified  across  mountains,  1913 

Use  of  water  for  irrigation 

Irrigation  development  (see  Section  10) 

Conservation  practices  of  irrigated  agriculture  (see  Section  13) 
State  irrigation  program  (see  Section  18) 

State  Program 

Water  Conservation  Board 

Created,  1934,  at  time  Montana  agriculture  suffering  from 
severe  drouth  as  well  as  depression;  primary  purpose 
at  time,  to  construct  small  irrigation  projects 
Had  broad  powers  in  construction,  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes  and 
diversion  of  streams  in  connection  therewith 
Increasing  attention  given  to  measurement  of  water 

Future  irrigation  projects  will  call  for  large  expensive 
reservoirs  and  many  miles  of  ditches;  irrigation 
projects  will  be  governed  by  available  water  supply 
rather  than  area  of  tillable  land 
Other  uses  for  water  will  increasingly  compete  with  that 
for  irrigation 

Knowledge  of  available  supply  important;  supply  measured 
by  stream  gauging,  weather  records  and  snow  surveys 
during  winter  months  in  high  mountains 
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UTILIZATION  OF  LAND  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF  SOIL  RESOURCES 

Points  to  note 

Important  role  of  agriculture  in  Montana  makes  utilization  of 

agricultural  land  and  conservation  of  soil  a  matter  of  vital 
significance 
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Outline 

Basis  for  land  utilization 

Land  is  used  wisely  when  put  to  use  for  which  it  is  best 
fitted 

Crop  growing,  timber,  or  left  in  natural  vegetation 
as  grazing  land  for  livestock  and  wildlife 
Use  of  land  depends  on  soil,  topography 

Soil 

Consists  of 

Soil  particles  from  ground-up  rocks 
Humus:  decaying  plants  and  animals 

Living  plants  and  animals 
Space  filled  with  air  and  water 
Soil  profile  of  three  layers 

Top  soils  dark  layer  that  contains  humus  and 
most  of  living  plants  and  animals 
Subsoil:  stores  water 

Parent  material:  gravel,  shale  or  rock  from  which 
soil  is  made;  of  little  value  for  plant  growth 
Qualities  favorable  for  plant  growth 

Loam  with  soil  particles  of  strong  structure  best 
Water  absorbed  quickly  but  does  not  pass 
through  soil  before  plants  can  use  it 
Fertile  soil  contains  adequate  plant  nutrients 

Three  nutrients  most  often  limited  in  amount 
are  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium;  latter 
adequate  in  Montana  soil 
Damage  to  soil  by  erosion 

Erosion  is  removal  of  topsoil  by  water  and  wind 
Water  erosion  of  two  types 

Sheet  or  surface  erosion  caused  when  rain 
falling  on  slope  runs  off,  taking 
layer  of  silt  with  it 

Hill  or  gully  erosion  when  rain,  collecting 
in  depressions,  digs  out  channels  or 
gullies 

Wind  erosion,  caused  when  large  fields  of  bare 

soil  swept  by  winds  which  blow  fine  particles 
and  humus  into  air 

Climatic  conditions  in  Montana  especially  conducive  to 
erosion 

Many  short,  heavy  showers 
High  winds 

Drouth,  which  causes  soil  to  blow  easily 
Erosion  hazards  not  recognized  by  early  settlers;  methods 
of  combating  erosion  had  not  been  devised;  general 
recognition  of  erosion  problem  began  in  1920's; 
dust  storms  brought  problem  forcibly  to  Montana's 
attention  in  drouth  years  of  1930 ' s 
Soil  surveys  and  land  classification 

1923,  soil  survey  work  began  in  Montana 
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Land  classification  with  reference  to  productivity 
based  on  this  soil  survey  work 

Used  for  determining  land  use 
Also  used  as  basis  for  readjustment  in  late 
1920's  and  1930's 

Readjustment  in  range  country 

Much  land  that  should  have  been  left  to  grass  was  plowed 
Practice  encouraged  by  rapid  settlement  of  state 
Particularly  disastrous  in  regions  where  rainfall 
especially  uncertain,  or  where  soil  of  a  type 
that  erodes  easily  or  does  not  hold  moisture 
Advantage  of  grassland:  grass  catches  moisture;  roots 
hold  soil  together  so  it  cannot  be  carried  away 
so  easily;  roots  also  add  organic  matter  to  soil 
Range  management 

Range  lands  differ  with  differences  in  climate  and  soil; 
each  range  type  has  desirable  and  undesirable  forage 
plants;  desirable  range  plants  grazed  first;  if 
range  not  used  properly,  good  range  plants  die  out 
and  less  palatable  forage  types  or  poisonous  plants 
take  their  place;  soil  becomes  poorer  and  erosion 
occurs 

To  prevent  over-grazing,  managers  need  to  know  which 

plants  are  best-suited  to  locality  and  to  be  certain 
that  desirable  proportions  of  these  are  maintained 
on  range 

Best  grazing  use  of  range  requires 

Good  livestock  that  makes  most  efficient  use  of  food 
to  produce  fat 

Proper  handling  of  livestock  so  as  to  use  range 
uniformly;  construction  of  fences  and  stock 
ponds,  as  well  as  proper  herding,  helps  dis¬ 
tribute  cattle 
Also  helpful 

Control  of  prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels,  pocket 
gophers 

Protection  of  range  from  forest  fires 
Work  of  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  (established 
at  Missoula  in  1910)  and  Range  Livestock  Station 
(founded  at  Miles  City  in  1924)  influential  in 
establishing  importance  of  good  range  management 
Effective  range  management  dependent  on  long-term  control  of 
range 

As  public  domain  plowed  and  fenced,  it  became  extremely 
difficult  for  individual  rancher  to  control 
sufficient  contiguous  land  for  an  economic  ranch 
unit;  competition  for  grazing  land  led  to  over- 
grazing 

Periods  of  severe  drouth  accelerated  depletion  of  range 
and  made  control  even  more  difficult;  many  small 
homesteaders  starved  out;  range  land  became  a 
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checkerboard  of  many  different  ownerships  (federal 
land,  state  and  county  land,  county  tax-deeded  lands, 
foreclosed  land  that  had  reverted  to  lending  agencies, 
railroad  land,  land  owned  by  individuals  --  both 
resident  farmers  and  ranchers--and  absentee  owners) 
Solution  sought  in  cooperative  grazing  control 

Suggested  by  John  Wesley  Powell  as  early  as  1878 
Idea  also  inherent  in  activities  of  roundup  associations  in 
days  of  open  range 

1928  Mi zpah- Pumpkin  Creek  Grazing  district  in  southeastern 
Montana,  a  group  formed  to  cooperatively  lease  federal 
land  was  the  first  experiment  in  Montana  and  nation  in 
"legalized  collective  tenure  of  grazing  land";  made  possible 
by  Act  of  Congress,  passed,  1928 

1933  Montana  Legislative  Assembly  provided  for  organization  and 
operation  of  state  grazing  districts 

By  forming  such  districts  stockmen  of  an  area 
cooperated  to  lease  land  from  owners,  determine 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  use,  and  distribute 
grazing  rights  among  members 

1934  Taylor  Grazing  Act  passed,  provided  for  organizing  of 
grazing  districts  on  federal  lands  in  various  states 

Influenced  by  Montana  experience 
Land  purchased  program  of  federal  government  in  the  1930  !s 

Large  areas  of  land,  submarginal  for  crops,  purchased  and 
reseeded  to  grass 

Purchased  lands  made  available  as  additional  grazing  land  for 
stockmen  in  area;  cooperative  grazing  districts  organized 
to  administer  them 

Former  owners  of  purchased  land  and  families  "resettled"  as 
far  as  possible  on  irrigated  land  in  areas  where  feed 
could  be  raised  for  cattle 

Readjustment  of  dryland  farming 

Dryland  farming  increasingly  reserved  to  lands  best  suited 

to  it;  farm  organizations,  adapted  to  local  conditions, 
were  established;  conservation  methods  practiced 
Knowledge  of  adapted  methods  gained  slowly 

Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  established  at 
Montana  State  College  in  1893  in  cooperation  with  rail¬ 
roads,  had  established  field  station  to  investigate 
adapted  dryland  practices  as  early  as  1905;  findings 
at  first  uncertain;  times  were  good;  farmers  inclined 
to  farm  in  customary  "old"  way 

In  1914,  Extension  Service  established  at  Montana  State  College; 
after  1920,  work  of  Extension  Service  and  its  county 
agents  greatly  expanded;  leadership  of  M.  L.  Wilson, 
later  U.  S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Director 
U.  S.  Extension  Service,  especially  significant 
Agricultural  organizations  also  gave  leadership  and  lent  support 
Moisture  conservation  and  erosion  prevention 
Summer  fallow 
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Important  in  Montana’s  dry  climate,  since  moisture 
removed  from  soil  by  living  plants;  crop  grown 
every  other  year;  on  alternate  years,  field  plowed 
and  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  ground  moisture  thus 
made  available  for  next  year's  crop 
Importance  of  this  practice  not  realized  in  early 
homestead  era 

Lack  of  plan  for  summer  fallow  caused  many  farm 
failures 

Tillage  practices  to  conserve  moisture  and  prevent  erosion 
Strip  cropping  (close  grown  crops  and  row  crops  or 

fallow)  to  check  wind  erosion;  planned  in  alternate 
strips  at  right  angles  to  prevailing  winds  on  level 
land,  at  right  angles  to  slope  on  contour  and  sloping 
land 

Contour  cultivation  (plowing  and  cultivating  around  the 

hill  instead  of  up  and  down)  and  use  of  terraces  and 
check  dams  on  slopes  and  hillsides;  checks  gully 
erosion  and  conserves  water  by  spreading  if  over 
broader  areas  so  that  it  soaks  in 
Stubble  mulch  (leaving  stubble  and  other  crop  residues  on 
surface)  accompanied  by  sub-surface  tillage  (steel 
sweeps  drawn  through  soil  below  surface  to  loosen 
soil  without  turning  it  over)  improves  water  absorptioi 
and  reduces  wind  hazards;  stubble  adds  plant  nutrients 
to  soil 

Cloddy  mulch  useful  when  stubble  cover  not  possible 

Use  of  grass  or  coarse  crops 

Grass  rotation  on  easily  eroded  (quite  sandy  or  very 
steep)  land;  grass  five  or  six  years,  followed 
by  cultivated  crop  five  or  six  years 
Crops  provided  good  cover  on  sloping  land 
Planting  of  grass  in  depressed  places  where  water 
concentrates 

Grass  runways  to  carry  off  runoff  water  when  contour 
strip  cropping  used 

Windbreaks  and  shelterbelts  planted  at  right  angles  to  pre¬ 
vailing  wind,  to  combat  wind  erosion 

Soil  Conservation  Service  created  by  Congress,  1935,  to  assist 
farmers  and  others  with  land-use  and  soil  conservation 
problems;  farmers  authorized  by  Legislature  to  organize 
soil  conservation  districts  through  which,  with  aid  of 
SCS  trained  conservation  workers,  they  can  carry  on 
various  conservation  projects  for  district  as  a  whole 
or  for  individual  farms 

Miscellaneous  practices  for  betterment  of  dryland  farming 
Development  varieties  of  spring  and  winter  wheat  and 
other  crops  that  have  greater  drouth  resistence, 
better  ripening  qualities  and  greater  yield  per 
acre 

Protein- testing  laboratories  established  for  grading  of 
Montana  wheat  so  farmers  could  command  premium 
prices  for  high  grade  wheat 
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Cooperative  elevator  associations  formed  in  order  to 
reduce  marketing  costs 

Enlargement  of  dry  land  farm  units  to  secure  more  economic 
farm-unit  operations 

Perfection  of  tractors,  combines,  furrow  drills,  duckfoots 
and  other  farm  machinery  adapted  to  Montana's  type 
of  farming 

More  scientific  knowledge  gained  of  Montana’s  climatic 
conditions,  including  length  of  growing  season; 
through  proper  combination  of  land,  labor,  and  power 
units,  farmers  can  work  with  greater  speed  and  thus 
take  best  advantage  of  short  growing  season 

Weed  control  for  both  irrigated  and  dryland  farming 

Weeds  use  moisture  and  soil  nutrients,  thus  reducing  crop 
yields 

Weeds  increase  work  of  tilling  soil  and  harvesting  crops 
Certain  weeds  are  especially  "noxious" 

Weed  control  program  calls  for  clean  seed,  proper  tillage  and 
use  of  weed  sprays 

Weed  control  districts  may  be  organized 

Maintaining  fertility  of  irrigated  soil 

Fertility  maintenance,  more  a  problem  on  irrigated  land  than 
on  dryland 

Land  cropped  every  year;  additional  tillage  and  additional 
crops  use  of  soil  nutrients 
Water  causes  leaching  and  loss  of  nitrogen  in  soil 
Practices  to  maintain  soil  fertility 

Good  system  of  crop  rotation  important;  should  include 
legume  crop  to  add  nitrogen  to  soil 
Use  of  barnyard  manure  and  commerical  fertilizer 
Plowing  under  of  such  crops  as  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa 
as  green  manures 

Plowing  under  of  stubble  and  crop  residue 

Montana  Department  of  Agriculture,  established  by  legislature  in 
1921  as  Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry.  (In 
1951,  officially  separated  into  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry) 

Chief  executive  officer,  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  Senate 
Chief  responsibilities:  encourage  and  promote  interest 
of  agriculture;  collect  and  publish  production  and 
marketing  statistics;  gather  and  diffuse  timely 
information  regarding  supply  and  demand,  crops, 
freight  rates,  etc.;  establish  standards  for  grading 
and  classification  of  farm  products;  cooperate  with 
state  college  of  agriculture 

Other  state  agricultural  agencies 

Montana  Livestock  Commission,  six-member  commission  appointed 
by  governor,  with  consent  of  Senate;  serves  also  as 
Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and,  as  such,  appoints  chief 
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executive  officer  who  acts  as  state  veterinary  surgeon 
State  Board  of  Entomology 

Agricultural  and  Livestock  Council,  interdepartmental  council, 
created  1953 
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UTILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  MINERAL  RESOURCES 


Points  to  note 

Montana  has  a  wealth  of  minerals  of  great  value  to  state  and  nation, 
including  some  minerals  strategic  in  defense  and  domestic 
activities 

Minerals  once  used  cannot  be  replaced;  conservation  of  minerals 
is  peculiarly  vital  to  general  welfare 
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Importance  of  state's  mineral  resources 

Prospectors  and  miners  played  very  important  part  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  Montana 

Gold,  silver,  copper  most  important  metals  in  early 

period;  gave  Montana  name  of  "The  Treasure  State" 
(see  Section  6) 

Mining  and  associated  enterprises  currently  among  leading 
sources  of  employment  and  income 
In  1960,  Montana  produced  100%  of  nation's  chromium 

367»  manganese  ore 

12%  silver 

2.9 %  zinc 

8.5%  copper 

most  of  nation's  domestic  vermiculite 
Chromite  and  manganese  are  strategic  minerals 
Montana  also  has  extensive  mineral  fuel  resources:  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  important  now;  coal  and  lignite, 
potentially  important 

Minerals  used  for  building  and  industry 
Copper  (see  Section  6) 

Zinc 

Metal  used  in  galvanizing  brass  and  die  castings 
Butte  hill,  major  zinc  deposit;  zinc  deposits  also 

occur  in  many  smaller  mining  districts  of  western 
Montana 

Found  in  combination  with  copper  and  lead 
Early  processing  to  separate  zinc  from  these  other  metals 
expensive  and  considered  nuisance;  new  "flotation 
process"  for  concentrating  ores,  and  electrolytic 
method  for  refining,  developed  about  1916;  Montana 
now  ranks  second  in  nation's  zinc  production 

Lead 

Used  in  storage  batteries,  cable  coverings,  paints, 

ammunition,  type  metal,  bearing  metal  and  caulking 
Early  difficulty  of  separating  lead  from  zinc  solved  at 
same  time  as  that  of  separating  zinc  from  copper; 
Montana  important  producer  of  lead 

Manganese 

Strategic  mineral;  essential  for  making  steel;  U.  S.  in 
short  supply;  produces  only  4.1%  of  its  needs; 

Butte  district  has  produced  over  90%  of  domestic 
supply,  but  in  1960,  due  to  low  prices,  the  Anaconda 
Company  did  not  mine  any  manganese 

Chromites 

Prevents  rust  in  iron  and  steel  products 

Largest  Montana  reserves  of  chromite  occur  in  Sweetgrass 
and  Stillwater  Counties;  because  of  low  grade  and 
extent  of  spread  over  wide  area,  uneconomical  for  private 
enterprise  to  mine;  great  need  for  defense  caused 
government  to  contract  successively  with  Anaconda 
Copper  Company  and  American  Chrome  Company  to  operate 
mines 
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Phosphates 

Used  in  metallurgical  industries,  photography,  medicine, 
sugar  refining,,  soft  drinks,  preserved  foods,  ceram¬ 
ics,  textiles,  matches,  explosives,  fertilizers, 
etc . 

Montana  has  enormous  reserves  of  phosphate  rock;  only 
recently  developed 

Phosphate  industry  new;  uses  being  rapidly  developed 
Phosphate  rock  mined  in  Maiden  Rock  area  south  of  Butte, 
near  Garrison  and  in  Centennial  Mountains  west  of 
Yellowstone  Park 

Victor  Chemical  Works,  Silver  Bow,  7  miles  west  of  Butte, 
manufacturer  of  elemental  phosphorus,  began  opera¬ 
tions,  1951 

Large  manufacturing  plant  at  Anaconda  uses  Idaho  phosphates 
for  treble  superphosphate  fertilizer 
Vermiculite 

Used  in  heat,  sound  and  electrical  insulation,  refrig¬ 
erator  packing,  fireproof  roofing,  manufacture  of 
wall  board,  light-weight  plasters  and  concrete, 
soil  conditioning 

Primary  occurrence  Zonolite  mine  at  Libby,  discovered, 

1915;  largest  producer  in  United  States;  open  pit; 
slicing  away  of  mountain 

Additional  Montana  minerals?  gypsum,  talc,  lime,  cement,  barite, 
fluorspar,  granite,  travertine,  sandstone,  and  others 
Arsenic  sulphur,  bismuth,  calcium,  by-products  of  smelting 
of  copper,  zinc  and  lead 

Hard  stone  used  as  gems 

Moss  agate  of  Yellowstone  Valley 
Garnet  and  rubies  in  southwestern  Montana 
Sapphires  blue  sapphires  of  high  gem  qualify  produced  at 
Yogo  Gulch,  southwest  of  Lewis town,  mine  closed  many 
years,  reactivated  in  1957 

Minerals  to  improve  soil 

Phosphate  and  limestone  for  fertilizer 
Vermiculite  as  soil  conditioner 

Minerals  used  for  fuel 
Coal  and  lignite 
Occurrence 

Underlie  35%  of  state,  's  surface  area;  much  near 

surface  in  thick  seams  free  from  waste  materials 
Lignite  form  of  undeveloped  coal;  together  with  sub- 
bituminous  coal  found  over  large  areas  of 
eastern  Montana;  better  grade  bituminous  coal 
usually  found  in  smaller  deposits  in  more 
mountainous  regions 
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Utilization 

Small  mines  opened  in  number  of  places  in  Montana  in 
late  1860's;  came  into  more  extensive  production 
in  1880's;  furnished  coal  for  early  railroads,  and 
coal  and  beehive  coke  for  early  mines  and  smelters; 
extremely  important  at  that  time 
Lignite  important  source  of  fuel  for  early  homesteaders 
Only  small  amount  of  Montana's  coal  mined  so  far;  use 

declined  as  railroads  and  smelters  turned  to  other 
types  of  fuel;  important  fields:  Livingston-Trail 
Creek,  Sand  Coulee  and  Belt,  Red  Lodge,  Bull 
Mountain,  open  pit  mine  at  Colstrip 
Increased  development  expected  in  future  when  other  sources 
of  fuel  become  in  short  supply  and  new  methods  dis¬ 
covered  for  more  economic  utilization  of  lower  grade 
coals 

Recent  developments 

Richland  County:  1958,  Montana -Dakota  Utilities 

Company  completed  8  million  dollar  electrical¬ 
generating  plant  which  uses  lignite  as  fuel 
Red  Lodge:  plant  making  char,  creosote  and  other  by¬ 
products  from  coal;  temporarily  shut  down,  1958 
Roundup:  charcoal  and  chemical  plant  for  fractional 

distillation  of  coal  installed,  1953 

Petroleum 

Use:  for  lubricating  oils,  asphalt  and  road  oils,  sprays 

and  dyes,  as  well  as  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oils 
Occurrence 

67  producing  oil  fields  in  Montana  in  1961 
Main  reserves  concentrated  in  Elk  Basin  field  in 

south-central  Montana,  Cut  Bank  field  in  Glacier 
and  Toole  Counties  and  western  extension  of 
Williston  Basin  area  in  eastern  Montana 
Deve lopment 

First  permanent  oil  well  in  Elk  Basin,  Carbon  County, 
in  1915,  although  attempts  had  been  made  to  drill 
wells  with  some  success  since  1890 
Period  1919  to  1931:  three  major  fields  (Kevin- Sunburst , 
Cut  Bank  and  Lake  Basin)  and  number  of  minor  fields 
opened 

1930 's:  decline  in  activity 

1940  on:  development  spurred  by  tremendous  demand  for 
petroleum  products  during  World  War  II;  important 
revival  of  activity  in  Elk  Basin  and  Cat  Creek  fields; 
strikes  elsewhere 

1951,  discovery  in  western  extension  of  Williston  Basin; 
greatest  in  state's  history 
Oil  refineries 

1921,  refineries  opened  at  Miles  City  and  Lewistown 
Today  9  refineries  in  state 

Three  largest:  Gaiter  Oil  and  Continental  Oil  Company 
plants  at  Billings,  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange 
Plant  at  Laurel 
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Pipelines 

Early  pipelines  primarily  used  to  transport  crude  oil 
to  railheads 

Later  to  transport  crude  oil  to  refineries 
Recent  important  development:  refined-products  line  from 
Billings  to  Spokane,  Washington  supplies  refined 
products  to  major  Montana  cities  along  line  to  Spokane 

Natural  gas 

Mostly  consumed  in  state  for  domestic  and  commercial  heating 
purposes 

Some  Montana  gas  exported  to  North  and  South  Dakota; 

some  gas  consumed  in  state  imported  from  Canadian 
fie  Ids 

Construction  of  natural  gas  pipelines  make  it  available 
to  most  of  larger  towns  of  state 
First  gas  discovered  in  Baker-Glendive  field  in  Dawson  County, 
1913 

Largest  producer,  Cut  Bank  field 

Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Commission  established,  1953 

Five-member  commission,  responsible  for  prevention  of 

waste  of  oil  or  gas,  establishes  appropriate  regu¬ 
lations  for  drilling  and  operation  of  oil  or  gas 
wells 

Conservation  of  mineral  resources 

Mineral  resources  occur  only  in  certain  amounts;  are  not 

replaceable;  efficient  use  most  important,  especially 
in  view  of  strategic  nature  of  many  minerals 
Better  methods  of  mining  and  smelting  needed 
To  reduce  waste 

In  oil  fields,  natural  underground  pressure  should 
be  conserved 

To  make  profitable  the  mining  of  lower  grade  ores 

Example  of  improved  methods:  the  mining  of  large 
tonnage  of  low  grade  ore  by  block-caving  and  open- 
pit  methods  in  Butte  district  in  recent  years 
For  separating  contents  of  ores 

Example:  discovery  of  method  for  separating  zinc, 

lead  and  copper,  also  copper  and  silver 
Improved  transportation  facilities  needed  to  make  it  more 
profitable  and  therefore  possible  to  mine  low  grade 
ores,  etc. 

Other  needs: 

Discovery  of  substitutes  for  scarce  or  expensive  minerals 
currently  ways  sought  to  use  lower  grade  coal  or 
lignite  for  fuel  as  substitute  for  higher  grade  and 
scarcer  coal,  for  oil  and  gas 
Greater  use  of  by-products 

Sulphur,  by-product  of  copper  smelting,  formerly 
wasted,  now  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  at 
Anaconda  and  used  to  convert  phosphate  rock  brought 
in  from  Idaho  into  superphosphate,  a  fertilizer 
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Better,  more  efficient  uses  in  industry  for  minerals  that 
Montana  can  produce;  example,  development  of  many 
uses  for  vermiculite  and  phosphates  in  recent  years; 
need  still  exists  to  develop  greater  commercial  use 
for  fire  brick  and  clays,  present  in  vast  quantities 
throughout  state 

Mineral  surveys  to  discover  new  mineral  deposits  and 
ascertain  currently  unknown  reserves  of  others; 
corundum,  diatomaceous  earth,  fluorite,  talc,  mica, 
and  rare  earth  metals  among  minerals  known  to  occur 
in  Montana  but  at  present  no  positive  data  on  reserves 
is  available 


SECTION  20 


UTILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES 


Points  to  note 

Forests  and  forest  product  industries  have  played  significant  role 

in  development  of  western  Montana  and  make  important  contribution 
to  state's  economy 

Forests  were  important  in  early  development  of  Montana 

Good  forest  management  is  a  primary  factor  in  conservation,  not 
only  of  timber,  but  also  of  soil,  water  and  recreational 
facilities 
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Forest  Resources 


Outline 

Importance  of  Montana  forests 
Timber  values 

State's  most  important  manufacturing  industry 
Lumbering  "key"  industry;  Montana's  early  mining 
industry  and  early  railroads  dependent  on  it 
Farmers,  home  owners,  business  men  all  local  consumers 
of  wood 

Recreational  values 

Forests  contribute  to  scenic  beauty;  to  recreation  of 
residents  and  to  tourist  industry 
Water  values 

Forests  protect  watersheds  and  maintain  continuous  flow 

of  water  for  irrigation,  electric  power  and  domestic 
needs 

Protect  soil  from  erosion  and  lessen  silt  load  carried 
by  streams 

Forests  cover  headwaters  of  all  streams  in  eastern  as 
well  as  western  Montana 
Forage  values  and  habitat  for  wild  life 

Forests  make  fine  grazing  lands  for  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep 

Provide  home  and  sanctuary  for  wild  life 
Forest  trees  of  Montana 

One  fourth  of  Montana's  area  is  forest  land;  75%  of  total 
forest  land  is  in  9  western  counties 
Principal  commercial  species  of  western  Montana 

Ponderosa  pine  (western  yellow  pine,  the  state  tree) 

Douglas  fir,  western  larch  (tamarack),  some  white  pine, 

hemlock,  western  red  cedar;  some  spruce  and  lodgepole 
pine 

Principal  commercial  species  of  eastern  Montana 

Lodgepole  pine  and  Douglas  fir;  some  cottonwood  and  juniper 
used  locally 

Development  of  lumbering  in  Montana 

Little  use  of  timber  before  1865 

Indians  and  fur  traders  used  little  timber 
Early-day  saw  mill  set  up  by  Father  Ravalli  at  St. 

Mary's  Mission  near  present-day  Stevensville, 

1845;  saw  made  by  flattening  a  wagon  wheel  and 
cutting  teeth  in  it 
Pioneer  saw  mills,  1865  to  1885 

Early  camps  and  settlements  of  gold  mining  era  needed 
lumber  for  sluice  boxes  and  cabins 
Second  saw  mill  brought  from  Denver  behind  yoke  of  oxen, 

1863,  and  set  up  in  Ruby  Valley,  not  far  from  Virginia 
City,  A.  M.  Holter  and  partner 
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Messrs 0  Worden  and  Higgins  built  saw  mill  on  site  of 
center  of  present-day  Missoula,  1865;  Missoula 
later  center  of  Montana’s  lumber  industry 
New  demands,  1883  to  1910 

Quartz  mining  created  demand  for  mine  timbers;  wood 
also  used  as  fuel  for  smelters  in  early  days 
Railroads  created  demand  for  cross  ties 

Lumber  no  longer  so  plentiful  elsewhere;  north¬ 
western,  central  and  lake  states  as  well  as 
southern  pine  region  pretty  well  "logged"  off 
Number  of  very  large  mills  established  in  western 
Montana;  Bonner,  Hamilton  and  Libby 
Decline  of  demand  for  Montana  lumber,  1925  to  1940 

Caused  by  increasing  competition  from  Pacific  Coast 

states  and  by  general  decline  in  demand  resulting 
from  depression  of  1930 0 s 
War  and  post-war  expansion 

Christmas  tree  industry 

Montana  ships  more  Christmas  trees  than  any  other 
state;  supplies  about  one  seventh  of  national 
consumption 

Northwestern  Montana,  especially  Lincoln  and  Flathead 
Counties,  grow  Douglas  fir  for  Christmas  tree 
industry 

First  shipped  to  outside  markets,  1927 

Federal  and  state  conservation  programs 

Early  period  of  wasteful  exploitation  of  nation's  forests 

Inevitable  that  in  pioneer  country  considerable  portion 
of  original  forests  would  vanish;  logging  had  been 
ruthless  and  wasteful,  accompanied  by  many  forest 
fires,  over  eastern,  central  and  southern  U.  S. 

By  late  19th  century  people  began  to  be  concerned  over 
depletion  of  nation's  timber  resources  and  effect 
of  denudation  of  forests  on  headwater  streams 
Organization  of  federal  program 

1891,  Congress  authorized  President  to  set  aside  forest 
reserves 

1907,  renamed  national  forests 
First,  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserve 
Grouped  into  nine,  regions  each  administered  by  Regional 
Forester 

Region  one  includes  Montana,  northern  Idaho,  eastern 
Washington  and  northwestern  South  Dakota,  with 
headquarters  at  Missoula 
Organization  of  state  program 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  influenced  by  America’s  first 
professional  forester,  Gifford  Pinchot,  called 
Governors'  Conference  on  Conservation  1908;  gave 
impetus  to  state  activities  throughout  nation 
Montana  Legislature  provided  for  State  Board  of  Forestry 
and  State  Forester,  1909 
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Ranger  School  started  at  University  of  Missoula,  1909 

School  of  Forestry  established  there  by  Legislature, 

1913 

State-owned  forest  land  grouped  into  seven  state 

forests  with  many  additional  scattered  parcels 
Coordinated  activity  (federal,  state  government  and  private 
owners) 

Certain  sections  of  national  forest  set  aside  as 
"wilderness"  areas 

In  other  sections  of  national  forests,  and  on  state 

forests,  selective  logging  and  grazing  permitted 
under  supervision 

Since  1920,  good  roads  have  increasingly  made  national 
and  state  forest  areas  available  for  recreation, 
logging  and  fire  protection 

State  government  and  State  Forest  Protection  Association 

cooperate  with  private  forest  protection  associations 
to  control  forest  fires  and  to  solve  other  forest 
conservation  problems 

Work  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  from  organization  in 

May,  1933,  to  outbreak  of  World  War  II  made  important 
contribution  to  forest  conservation 


Forest  conservation  problems 

Prevention  of  forest  fires 

Great  fire  of  August,  1910,  emphasized  need  for  prevention 
of  fire 

Raged  over  northeastern  Idaho  and  western  Montana 

for  three  days;  fanned  by  very  dry,  high  winds; 
flames  shot  hundreds  of  feet  in  air;  darkened 
sky  at  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
Burned  over  3,000  acres  including  number  of  towns; 
caused  death  of  80  fire  fighters,  several 
homesteaders;  killed  much  wild  life 
Estimated  dollar  loss  $695,000,000 
"Smokey  Bear"  and  "Keep  Montana  Green"  fire  protection 
programs 

Better  equipment  for  detecting  fires:  lookout  systems, 
telephone  stations,  air  patrols 
Improvements  in  fighting  fires:  network  of  roads,  smoke 
jumpers  (training  center  at  Missoula),  bulldozers, 
portable  pumps 

Control  of  timber  disease  and  forest  insect  pests 
New  spray  machines 
New  kinds  of  chemicals  and  oils 

Research  increases  information  as  to  cause  of  blights 
Montana's  principal  forest  insect  infestation  of  past 
half  century:  mountain  pine  beetle  that  attacks 
ripe  timber 

Most  serious  forest  disease:  pine  blister  rust 
Proper  methods  of  timber  removal 

Cutting  limited  to  amount  of  growth  replacement  (sus¬ 
tained  yield  basis) 
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Cutting  restricted  to  mature  timber  and  to  thinnings 
that  will  result  in  increased  growth  (selective 
cutting) ;  thinning  important 
Cutting  done  carefully  so  near-by  trees  not  damaged  by 
falling  trunks;  care  taken  not  to  start  forest 
firesi  in  burning  of  slash 

Some  "seed  trees"  or  cone-bearing  mature  trees  left  to 
restock  cut-over  areas 

More  access  roads  built  into  remote  areas  so  mature  trees 
can  be  cut  before  they  lose  much  of  value  for  timber 
(like  other  crops,  timber  needs  to  be  harvested  when 
ripe) 

Sufficient  timber  left  standing  on  watersheds  to  conserve 
water  and  prevent  erosion 
Growing  of  young  trees 

Used  to  plant  denuded  cut-over  or  burned-over  areas  and 
interplant  some  under-stocked  stands 
Savenac  Forest  Tree  Nursery,  near  Saltese,  Mineral 
County,  produces  stock  for  national  forests 
Montana  Forest  Tree  Nursery,  Missoula,  makes  young  trees 
available  to  farmers  and  forest  land  owners  at 
nominal  price 
Control  of  grazing 

Grazing  may  result  in  destruction  of  seeding  trees  as 
well  as  of  grass;  loss  of  grass  cover  increases 
danger  of  erosion 

Number  of  stock  allowed  in  given  area  limited  according 
to  actual  feed  supply 
Grazing  by  big  game  also  controlled 
Protection  of  recreational  use  of  forests 

Preservation  of  scenic  attrations  as  much  as  possible 
Building  of  trails,  picnic  grounds,  camping  facilities 
Development  of  markets  for  kinds  of  timber  for  which  presently 
no  sale,  and  uses  for  products  otherwise  wasted  in  process 
of  lumber  production;  example,  sawdust  briquets 
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SECTION  21 


UTILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  SCENIC  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
(BASIS  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND  THE  TOURIST  INDUSTRY) 


Points  to  note 

Montana  is  fortunate  in  scenic  and  wildlife  resources  that  provide 
opportunity  for  pleasurable  recreation  for  residents  and 
furnish  basis  for  profitable  tourist  industry 

Because  scenic  and  wildlife  resources  must  compete  with  other  uses 
for  land  and  water,  constant  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  scenic  and  wildlife  attractions 
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Scenic  and  Wildlife  Resources 


Out  line 


Outdoor  recreation  and  tourist  industry 

Importance 

Provide  unexcelled  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation 
in  Montana 

Make  major  contribution  to  economy  and  well-being  of 
residents 

Tourist  industry,  large  revenue  producer 

Scenic  resources 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Founded,  1872;  first  of  nation’s  national  parks 
Reputed  "forbidden  land  of  the  earth  gods"  to  Indians; 

legend  of  Colter’s  Hell;  tall  tales  of  Jim  Bridger 
Mainly  in  Wyoming,  although  early  exploring  expeditions 
which  resulted  in  establishment  of  Park  set  out  from 
Montana:  Folson-Cook  party,  1869,  and  Washburn-Langford 

party,  1870 

Outstanding  natural  phenomena 
Wildlife 

Glacier  National  Park 

Established,  1910;  purchased  from  Blackfeet  Indian  tribe 
Outstanding  mountain  scenery,  many  lakes,  glaciers 
Abundance  of  wild  flowers;  wildlife 
State  Parks 

Include  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  (largest  limestone  caverns 
in  Pacific  Northwest,  19  miles  east  of  Whitehall), 
Makoshika  State  Park  (spectacular  badlands  on  southern 
edge  of  Glendive) ,  Medicine  Rocks  State  Park  (striking 
rock  formations  near  Ekalaka)  and  others 
National  and  state  forests  and  wilderness  areas  (see  Section  20) 
Lakes;  Natural  (Flathead);  Man-made  (Fort  Peck  reservoir, 

Canyon  Ferry,  etc*) 

State  Monuments 

Banna ck  State  Monument 

Missouri  River  Headwaters  State  Monument 
Fort  Owen  State  Monument 

Chief  Joseph  Battlefield  of  the  Bear's  Paw 
Chief  Plenty  Coos  State  Monument 
National  Monuments 

Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument 
Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument 
Highways  and  roadside  turnouts  (see  Section  23) 

Wildlife  resources 

Values  of  wildlife 

Value  as  food  and  for  fur  and  hides,  and  as  natural  medium 
for  control  of  insects  that  injure  crops  and  rodents 
Hunting  and  fishing  popular  sport 

Hunting  and  fishing  big  business;  includes  profits  from  arms 
and  ammunition,  hunting  clothes,  travel  and  lodging; 
license  fees  help  finance  conservation;  impetus  to  tourist 
industry 
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Encourage  study  and  appreciation  of  nature 
Reasons  for  decline  of  wildlife 

Lack  of  place  to  live  or  "cover"- ■ single  greatest  need  of 
wi ldlife 

Settlement  of  country  destroys  habitat  (natural  homes) 
"Home  range"  of  each  animal  must  be  type  for  which 

animal  is  adjusted;  e.g.  antelope  with  thin  legs  and 
great  speed,  not  adapted  to  live  in  rough  mountainous 
terrain 
Lack  of  food 

If  balance  of  nature  upset,  food  supply  becomes  in¬ 
adequate;  certain  food  plants  suitable  for  specifi 
species 

Destruction  of  natural  enemies  of  game  animals  may 

lead  to  over-population  of  remaining  species,  ovei 
grazing  and  death  by  starvation 
Snow  cover  may  also  cause  lack  of  food 
Lack  of  suitable  water 

Water  necessary  in  some  form  or  other 

Use  of  water  varies  but  waste  or  abuse  by  unnecessary; 
drainage,  pollution,  accelerated  run-off  and 
siltation  detrimental  to  wildlife 
Fish  dependent  on  fresh  water  with  abundant  fish  food 
Pollution  kills  fish,  especially  those  newly  hatched, 
and  also  small  animals  on  which  fish  live;  some 
fish,  like  grayling,  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
pollution 

Soil  erosion  causes  water  to  run  off  fast  and  become 
silty;  rushing  water  carries  away  fish  food;  mudd; 
water  kills  some  species  of  fish 
Irrigation  ditches  wash  fish  into  fields;  dams  and 
high  culverts  block  fish-spawning  streams 
Scarcity  of  marshes,  important  as  nesting  places  for 
waterfowl  and  resting  place  for  migratory  fowl 
Over-trapping,  hunting  and  fishing 
Early  exploitation 

Over- trapping  of  beaver  in  early  fur  trade  period 
(see  Section  5) 

Extermination  of  buffalo  (see  Sections  5,  8) 
Over-hunting  to  provide  meat  for  mining  camps  and 
for  railroad  construction  crews 
Unregulated  hunting  for  sport;  notable  example,  Sir 
George  Gore,  wealthy  Irishman,  hunted  Powder 
River  region  1854-1855;  engaged  Jim  Bridger  as 
guide;  came  with  a  few  companions,  40  servants, 

110  horses,  12  yoke  of  oxen,  14  hunting  dogs, 
arms  and  ammunition  for  small  arsenal,  6  wagons, 

21  carts;  slaughtered  so  much  game  Indians  be¬ 
came  resentful 

Other  causes  for  wildlife  decline:  floods,  forest  fires  , 
automobiles 

Wildlife  management 

Research  conducted  to  obtain  facts  about  wild  game;  these 
facts  used  to  plan  best  use  of  wildlife  resources 
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Organizations  and  agencies  concerned  with  wildlife  management 
State  agencies 

1895,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  established 
1906,  Montana  State  Fish  and  Game  Department  established; 
first  State  Game  Warden  appointed 
Federal  participation 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  National  Park  Service  of 

U.  S.  Department  of  Interior;  U.  S.  Forest  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  Department  of  Agriculture, 
most  important 

Federal  funds  provided  by  Pitman-Robinson  Act  used 
to  aid  in  research  work 

Cooperation  of  sportsmen's  organizations,  conservation 

groups,  garden  clubs,  4-H  groups  and  others  interested 
in  conservation  of  wildlife 

Wildlife  management  program 

Game  management  techniques 

Determination  of  number  of  animals  living  in  each  area; 
sample  taken  from  portions  of  such  areas  known  as 
"Trend  Survey";  usually  done  in  winter  and  by  air¬ 
plane 

Range  survey  of  quantities  of  food  is  available  to  animals; 
done  by  measuring  the  amount  of  a  plant  (grass  or 
shrub)  eaten  by  the  animals 
Measure  of  the  harvest  of  big  game  animals  hunted 
Transplanting  game  from  over-crowded  areas  to  those  where 

there  is  shortage;  traps  used;  trucks  for  transporting 
Regulation  of  fishing  and  hunting 
Licenses 
Seasons 
Limits 

Game  and  bird  management  areas 
Wildlife  development  areas 

Public  hunting  permitted  in  season  in  certain  sections; 

areas  changed  with  changing  conditions 
Closed  areas  established  by  state  from  time  to  time 
to  protect  certain  wildlife  species 
Control  of  erosion  by  establishing  vegetative  cover 
also  provides  private  wildlife  development 
area;  examples,  shelter  belts  of  trees  and 
shrubs;  formation  of  ponds  by  building  small 
dams 

From  these  areas,  game  spreads  to  surrounding  areas 
thus  helping  to  supply  wildlife  to  all  parts 
of  state 

Game  and  bird  preserves  (permanent  state  and  federal  refuges 
offering  sanctuary  to  various  forms  of  wildlife) ; 
includes  National  3ison  Range,  migratory  waterfowl 
refuges,  various  bird  and  game  refuges 
National  and  state  parks  and  monuments  also  serve  as  game 
and  bird  refuges 

Forest  Service  limits  grazing  of  domestic  stock  to  provide 
forage  for  some  game 
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Raising  of  game  and  fish 

Game  bird  farms;  ring-necked  pheasants,  Hungarian  and 

chukar  partridges,  foreign  specimens  introduced  into 
Montana 

Fish  hatcheries  and  spawning  stations,  state  and  federal, 
used  to  raise  fish  to  restock  streams 
Winter  game  ranges  operated  by  Fish  and  Game  Department  to 
feed  deer  and  elk  and  keep  them  out  of  land  used  for 
cattle  and  crops 

Winter  feeding  stations  for  birds  (can  be  established  by 
anyone) 

If  begun  in  fall  should  be  continued  throughout  winter 
In  summer,  bird  houses  provide  sheltered  spots  for 
nesting 

Stream  improvement  to  provide  better  living  and  food  conditions 
for  fish 

Scientific  control  of  predatory  animals  such  as  coyotes,  cougars 
and  wildcats 
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PART  V 


MONTANA'S  PROGRESS  FROM  PIONEER  CONDITIONS  TO  THOSE 

OF  TODAY'S  WORLD 

Introduction 

The  development  of  communication,  transportation  and  cultural  and 
social  institutions  has  accompanied  economic  development  in  Montana. 

In  addition  to  reflecting  progress,  these  changes  present  new  challenges 
to  the  people  of  the  state. 
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SECTION  22 


CHANGES  IN  EVERYDAY  LIVING 


Points  to  note 

» 

Everyday  life  of  pioneer  days  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of 
today 

Multiple  improvements  accompany  economic  progress 

Two  periods  important  to  development 

Early  mining  era  with  mushrooming  crude  mining  camps  gave 
way  rather  early  to  substantial  mining  towns 
Homesteading  era  with  bleak,  isolated  homesteads  and  trade 
centers  slowly  gave  way  to  comfortable  farm  and  ranch 
homes  and  increasingly  attractive  towns  of  today 
Changes  reflect  enterprise  of  Montana's  people 

Re  ferences 
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Changes  in  Everyday  Living 


Outline 


Mining  era 

Physical  appearance  of  mining  camps  and  towns 
Streets 

Communities  grew  up  among  heaps  of  gravel,  sluice 
boxes,  flumes  and  washes 

Narrow  muddy  streets  wound  along  gulches;  occasional 
wooden  plank  sidewalks 

People  jostled  by  trains  of  oxen-drawn  wagons,  water- 
wagons  with  wa.ter  for  household  and  other  uses, 
pack  horses  and  mules,  occasional  stagecoach 

At  first,  no  street  lighting 
Dwellings 

Early  dwellings  very  simple 

Tents,  evergreen  lean-to's  and  shelters  made 
of  blankets,  potato  sacks,  wagon  covers 
Replaced  by  crude  log  cabins,  dugouts  or  un¬ 
painted  rough  board  shacks 
Furniture  equally  simple 

When  families  moved  into  camps,  more  attention  paid 
to  homes 

Many  early  Montanans  came  from  homes  of  culture; 
brought  some  of  most  prized  household 
treasures  on  long,  difficult  journey;  fine 
]inen,  cut  glass,  silver,  beautiful  china, 
pianos,  organs,  hand  carved  furniture, 
cabinet  work,  etc. 

During  heydey  of  quartz  mining  period  in  1880's 
and  1890's  ornate  "rococo"  houses  built  by 
copper  kings  and  gold  barons,  wealthy  traders 
and  merchants;  Helena  has  number  of  examples; 
imported  elaborate  and  lovely  household 
furnishings 

Business  houses 

Often  began  in  tents,  but  quarters  usually  larger  and 
better  than  those  of  dwellings 

False  fronts  (facades  extending  above  actual  buildings 
to  suggest  additional  story)  soon  made  appearance 

As  towns  became  more  prosperous,  brick  buildings  con¬ 
structed 

Stores,  general  merchandise  type;  blacksmith  shops  and 
sawmills  made  appearance  early;  saloons,  dance 
halls,  gambling  houses  conspicuous 
Available  supplies 

Food,  clothing  and  other  supplies  costly  and  scarce; 

Flour  riots  at  Virginia  City,  1865 
In  new  mining  camps,  merchandise  paid  for  in  gold  dust 
Staple  foods:  flour,  bacon,  beans,  coffee,  lard  and  salt 

Supplemented, when  supplies  available,  by  dried  fruits, 
onions,  rice,  syrup,  sugar,  butter,  eggs,  meat 
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Government  (see  Section  11) 

Religion,  education,  amusement,  recreation 

Most  camps  made  some  attempt  at  holding  religious  services; 
usually  irregular;  four  ministers  in  Virginia  City 
in  1864;  services  held  in  saloons,  stores,  other 
buildings;  Sunday  wide-open  day 
With  coming  of  families,  churches  and  schools  established 
(see  also  Section  24) 

Most  popular  amusements,  especially  for  rougher  and  more 
vociferous  element,  furnished  by  saloons,  gambling 
houses,  dance  halls;  shooting  matches,  wrestling, 
horse  and  foot  racing,  cock  fighting  and  dog  fights 
also  popular 

Steady  element  of  population  formed  fraternal  orders  or 
lodges  and  social  clubs;  these  organizations  took 
charge  of  funerals,  gave  balls  and  dances,  held 
benefits  and  fairs;  checkers  and  whist  tournaments, 
ice  and  roller  skating,  sleighing  and  coasting  parties 
popular 

Many  well-educated  men  came  to  mining  camps;  majority  of 
camps  had  literary,  lyceum  or  library  associations 
which  gave  public  programs,  lectures,  debates,  musical 
numbers,  short  plays;  often  repeated  in  nearby  camps; 
amateur  theatricals  supplemented  by  touring,  professiona 
casts 

Little  reading  matter  available;  news  avidly  sought;  larger 
camps  published  own  weekly  newspapers;  subscription 
libraries  established  early 

Other  towns  of  early  period 

River  town  of  Fort  Benton  and  larger  trading  centers  (Bozeman, 
Missoula)  resembled  mining  towns,  but  not  as  crude  as  some 
early  mining  camps,  not  as  opulent  as  some  later  mining 
centers 

Cow  towns,  buffalo-hunting,  railroad-end  towns  like  mining 
camps  in  wild,  lawless  character;  development  slower 

Many  of  above,  like  number  of  gold  camps,  short  lived;  became 
ghost  towns 

Homesteading  era 

After  claim  located,  first  task  was  construction  of  place  to 
live;  families  arriving  by  covered  wagon  usually  lived 
in  wagon  until  house  finished 

Type  of  house  depended  to  some  extent  on  material  at  hand;  if 
timber  within  hauling  distance,  log  house  built;  logs 
extended  beyond  corners  where  they  were  notched  together; 
chinked  with  clay 

If  no  timber,  sod  house  or  frame  shack  constructed 
Sod  house:  strips  or  blocks  of  prairie  sod 

placed  around  frame  made  of  poles  or  logs; 
doors  of  wood;  walls  held  water,  undesirable 
in  winter 
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Shacks:  one  or  two  room,  with  walls  or  frame 

covered  outside  with  tar  paper  and  inside 
with  newspapers  or  whitewash 

Better  type  houses,  mostly  plain  box-type  buildings  of  clap¬ 
boards  or  red  brick 

Floors:  frequently  bare  ground,  sometimes  split  logs  or  rough 

lumber;  difficult  to  keep  clean 

Roofs:  pole  rafters  covered  with  sod,  prairie  hay,  clapboards 

or  shingles;  sod  roof  leaked 

Windows  and  doors,  very  crude 

Doors  usually  did  not  "hang";  few  homesteaders  had  building 
experience,  used  green  lumber  so  window  frames  and 
lintels  quickly  warped;  rags  had  to  be  stuffed  in 
widening  cracks,  dust  sifted  through 
Few  windows;  sod  house  had  hole  for  window  curtained  with 
burlap  or  canvas  or  left  uncovered;  no  screens  as 
protection  from  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  flies  and 
other  insects 

Furnishings  sparse 

Settlers  who  came  by  covered  wagon  brought  some  furniture; 

many  who  came  by  train  brought  none 
Boxes  in  which  belongings  transported,  mail  kegs  and  trunks 
often  used  as  furniture  until  replaced  by  crude  chairs 
and  tables  of  log 

Some  homesteaders  had  beds;  others  slept  on  floor  or  prairie 
bunk  made  of  poles  fastened  at  one  end  to  wall,  with 
other  end  resting  upon  sapling  laid  across  two  crotched 
sticks;  mattresses  frequently  only  ticking  filled  with 
hay 

Household  miscellany 

Iron  cook  stove  and  "air-tight"  heater;  earliest  fuel 
often  buffalo  and  cow-chips;  later  homesteaders 
frequently  travelled  many  miles  for  wagon  loads  of 
green  cottonwood,  juniper  or  lignite  coal;  fuel 
supply  short  in  cold  winters  when  roads  closed  by 
blizzards 

House  lighted  by  home-made  candles  and  kerosene  lamps 
Drinking  water  often  had  to  be  hauled  some  distance  in 
barrels  until  well  dug;  spring  water  for  household 
use  very  rare;  most  water  very  hard;  when  available, 
rain  water  used  for  washing 

Food  monotonous  and  unappetizing:  flapjacks  or  pancakes, 
beans,  salt  meat,  dried  fruit;  hens  kept  to  provide 
eggs;  tiny  cellar  under  trap  door  in  floor  served  as 
refrigerator 

Washing,  sewing  and  cooking  with  meager  household  utensils 
took  most  of  pioneer  mother's  time 

Monday  and  Tuesday  wash  days;  wash  boards,  boilers 

and  washing  machines  unheard  of;  women  made  own 
soap;  pressed  clothes  with  sadiron  heated  on  stove 
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Lonely,  isolated  life 

Life  for  women  very  lonely  and  monotonous;  world  confined 
to  wide  prairies  and  to  crude  homes  impossible  to 
keep  clean 

Trips  to  town  infrequent;  long  distance  over  rough  roads 
by  wagon 

Towns  often  little  more  than  handful  of  buildings;  one  or 
two  general  stores,  saloon,  bank,  maybe  newspaper 
office,  school,  sometimes  a  church,  and  a  few  dwellings; 
new  and  bleak 

Husband  frequently  away  from  home;  taking  wheat  to  mill, 
hauling  fuel,  helping  neighbors  in  return  for  help 
from  them,  working  for  wages  to  eke  out  living 
Few  neighbors,  nearest  one  often  miles  away;  no  radios, 
nor,  in  early  days,  any  telephones 
Churches  slow  to  be  established  in  sparsely  populated 

regions;  itinerant  preachers  or  priest  "rode  circuit" 
by  horseback;  held  religious  meetings  in  homes,  schools 
or  other  buildings;  members  of  congregation  provided 
board  and  room  for  itinerant  ministers  while  they 
were  in  vicinity;  William  Van  Orsdel  "Brother  Van", 
one  of  more  famous  of  Montana's  circuit  riders 
Much  illness;  diptheria,  smallpox,  pneumonia  and  typhoid 
fever  frequent;  houses  dark,  damp,  drafty,  difficult 
to  keep  clean;  water  often  contaminated;  many  accidents 
menace  of  rattlesnake  bites;  nearest  doctor  miles  away; 
nearest  hospitals  even  furhter;  dentists  as  scarce  as 
doctors 

True  spirit  of  cooperation  characteristic  of  homesteaders 
Social  equality  marked 

Exceedingly  hospitable;  offer  of  night's  lodging  and 

meal  always  extended  to  anyone  who  happened  along 
no  matter  how  scarce  food  or  how  crowded  cabin 
Neighborliness  general  practice;  if  prairie  fire  burnt  : 
man's  hay,  neighbors  sent  load  over  to  him;  if 
man  lost  crop  by  accident,  neighbors  each  donated 
few  bushels  to  tide  him  over  winter;  when  sick¬ 
ness  prevented  farmer  putting  in  crop,  neighbors 
did  it  for  him 

Social  events  involved  whole  community;  private  or  excl 
sive  affairs  frowned  upon;  all-night  dances,  held 
in  halls  and  attended  by  entire  families  from  mile 
around,  chief  form  of  entertainment 
Pioneer  qualities  of  resourcefulness,  enterprise,  fortitude 
essential;  only  persons  who  had  such  qualities  re¬ 
mained  on  homestead 

Improvement  in  living  conditions  came  with  economic  development 
of  state  and  with  better  communications  that  helped  to 
eliminate  barriers  of  isolation 

Present-day  standard  of  living,  including  familiar 
household  conveniences,  taken  for  granted 
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SECTION  23 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  METHODS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Points  to  note 

Present  transportation  and  communication  facilities 
Make  world  smaller 

Increase  contact  with  different  cultures 
Hasten  economic  progress 
Enrich  social  and  cultural  life 
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Improved  Transportation  and  Communication 


Outline 


Transportation 

County,  state  and  federal  road  and  highway  system 
Early  road  building 

Wagon  roads  built  by  individuals  (farm  roads),  by 

private  companies  for  profit  (toll  roads)  and  by 
counties  (see  also  Section  7) 

Uneven  in  construction  and  upkeep;  were  winding,  dirt 
(or  gumbo)  surface;  not  suited  for  heavy  hauling 
After  coming  of  railroads,  early  roads  not  used  for 
long  hauls 

Accomodated  local  traffic  or  served  as  feeder 
roads  for  railroad  system 

Advent  of  automobiles  necessitated  additional  and  improved 
"all  weather"  highways;  led  to  state  and  federal 
action 

First  "surfaced"  roads  covered  with  gravel;  95  miles,  19C 
First  oil-surfaced  road  constructed  in  Silver  Bow  County, 
1916 

Concrete  first  laid  on  highway  between  Butte  and 
Anaconda,  1921;  completed  (26  miles),  1923 
Highway  upkeep 

Repairing  damage  and  resurfacing;  frosts  cause 
extensive  "blistering"  in  spring;  trucking 
loads  regulated  to  lessen  wear  on  roads 
Clearing  ice  and  snow;  rotary  snow  plows;  snow 

fences,  temporary  warning  signs,  gravel  and 
sand  on  icy  sections 

Modern  system 

Types  of  roads 

County  roads  (secondary  and  feeder  roads),  cost 
usually  borne  by  county 
State  highways  (primary  road  system) 

1913,  State  Highway  Commission  established  with 
authority  to  construct  and  maintain  state 
highway  system 
U.  S.  highways 

1916,  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  allowed  for  federal 
assistance  in  construction  of  roads 
1956,  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  provided  for  13-year  plan 
for  building  nationwide  network  of  interstate, 
limited-access  super-highways  connecting  major 
cities;  system  to  extend  1,236  miles  in  Montana 
Scenic  beauty  and  roadside  improvement 

Montana  roads  constructed  to  take  advantage  of  scenic 
beauty;  involved  great  engineering  feats 
Red  Lodge-Cooke  City  Highway 
Going- to-the-Sun  Highway,  Glacier  Park 
Scenic  turnouts,  roadside  picnic  spots 
Effect  of  billboards 
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Highway  traffic 
Extent 

Private  automobiles  and  trucks 
Motor  freight  and  bus  lines;  bus  terminals  in 
large  towns  and  cities 
Tourist  traffic 
Highway  markers 

Highway  identification  signs 
Information  signs:  historical  markers,  etc. 
Regulatory  signs:  danger  warning  signs,  pave¬ 
ment  markings 
Traffic  regulation 

In  towns  and  cities,  function  of  city  police;  else¬ 
where,  responsibility  of  Montana  Highway  Patrol, 
established,  1935 

Law  establishing  Patrol  also  required  motor  vehicle 
drivers  to  be  licensed 

Speed  laws,  compulsory  insurance  requirements,  etc. 
Highway  support 

Difficult  in  Montana  where  distances  require  many  miles 
of  roads  and  highways  for  sparse  population 
Based  on  principle  that  users  of  highways  should  pay 

large  share  of  cost  for  providing  and  maintaining 
roadways;  state  gasoline  tax,  motor  vehicle  license 
fee,  gross  vehicle  weight  tax,  etc. 

Federal  monies  partially  support  interstate  highway 
construction 


Railroads 

Comparatively  well-established  by  late  1800's,  early 
1900 5 s 

Stimulated  immigration,  industry,  permanent  settlement 
(see  Section  7) 

1907,  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  established 

Three  members,  elected  for  six-year  terms;  members 
appoint  secretary 

Charged  with  general  supervision  of  all  railroads 
carrying  passengers  or  freight  in  Montana, 
including  regulation  of  tariffs  and  suitable 
services 

Requires  annual  reports  from  each  railroad  owning 
or  operating  any  line  in  Montana,  and  submits 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  to  the  governor 
Employs  Safety  Applicance  Inspector  responsible  for 
inspection  of  all  railroad  facilities 

Railroad  companies  charged  with  responsibility  for 

construction  and  maintenance  of  shops,  offices, 
depots,  tracks,  fences  and  crossings 

Continued  expansion  of  inter  and  intrastate  lines  and 
services 

By  1958,  ten  companies  operating  more  than  5,200 
miles  of  road  in  Montana 

Importance  in  present-day  distribution,  of  Montana 
products:  ore,  coal,  wheat,  oil  and  cattle 
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Railroads  continue  to  provide  important  labor  market, 
help  support  several  Montana  communities 


Airways 

First  Montana  flight  of  record  an  exhibition  flight 
at  State  Fair  in  Helena,  1910 
First  commercial  flight  made  by  National  Park  Airways 
(forerunner  of  Western  Air  Lines)  between  Great 
Falls  and  Salt  Lake,  August,  1928 
Use  of  airplanes  in  forest  control  operations 
Commenced,  1937,  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Aircraft  used  to  report  fires  and  for  transporting 
trained  "smoke  jumpers"  and  equipment; 

Johnson  Flying  Service  of  Montana  pioneered 
in  this  at  Missoula 

1954,  Aerial  Fire  Depot  and  Parachute  School  for 
federal  agencies  and  armed  forces  commenced 
operations  near  Missoula 

1939,  Civilian  pilot  training  program  started  in  Montana 
under  direction  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
1942,  U.  S.  Air  Force  established  operations  and  training 
facilities  in  Montana;  permanent  installations  at 
Great  Falls  and  Glasgow 

1945,  Montana  Aeronautics  Commission  established  by 
Legislative  Assembly 

Seven  commissioners,  appointed  by  governor  for 
four-year  terms;  no  salary  except  per  diem 
Expenses  paid  from  State  Aviation  Fund 
Has  general  supervision  of  aeronautics  in  Montana; 
cooperates  with  Federal  government  and  state 
municipa lities 

Regulates,  encourages  and  helps  coordinate  air 
activities;  licenses  all  aircraft,  airmen, 
instructors,  repair  shops,  airports,  etc. 

Rapid  development  of  commerical  and  private  air  services 
in  1950's  caused  by 

Need  for  transportation  across  great  distances  be¬ 
tween  Montana  communities 
Increasing  number  of  Montana's  occupations  which 
can  be  serviced  by  aircraft  (forest  service, 
petroleum  industry,  agriculture) 

Aerial  spraying  major  commercial  activity 
by  1954 

Climatic  factors:  Montana  has  more  flyable  days 
per  year  than  any  other  section  of  U.  S. 
Airports  with  repair  shops,  hangers  and  passenger 

waiting  rooms  built;  increase  in  number  of  city- 
county  airports  serving  both  commercial  and  private 
planes;  emergency  landing  fields 
Airport  Zoning  Act:  regulates  construction  of  buildings 
etc.  near  airports  to  prevent  airport  hazards 
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Communication 

Postal  Service 

Montana's  first  established  mail  routes  inaugurated  in 
1860 's 

Pony  Express 

July,  1863,  weekly  Pony  Express  commenced  operations 
between  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  and  Bannack;  trip 
took  7  days,  charge  per  letter  50c 
November  21,  1863,  Montana's  first  post  office  es¬ 
tablished  at  Bannack 

In  1860 s s  and  1870's,  Pony  Express  operated  from 
Butte  and  Silver  Bow  to  Virginia  City 
Tri-weekly  Pony  Express  initiated  between  Helena 
and  St 6  Paul,  1867 

Passed  through  hostile  Indian  country:  mail 
carriers  travelled  in  pairs,  usually 
only  at  night,  during  day  took  turns 
sleeping 

In  addition  to  Pony  Express,  mail  carried  by  state  and 
steamboat 

Railroads  later  became  principal  mail  carriers  for  towns 
along  "through"  lines 

Today  rail,  highway  (buses)  and  air  transportation  used 
Rural  free  delivery  service  for  people  living  on  farms  and 
ranches 


Telegraph 

First  telegraph  line  into  Montana  built  for  Western  Union 
Company  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Virginia  City,  1866, 
following  old  stage  routes;  first  telegram  sent  November 
2;  line  continued  to  Butte  and  Helena,  1867 

Telephone 

First  telephones  in  Montana  established  in  Miles  City  by 
independent  company,  1881 

First  Bell  Telephone  exchange  commenced  operations  in  Butte, 
1882 

Exchanges  quickly  opened  in  other  cities;  at  first,  small 
number  of  subscribers 

Butte,  Helena  and  Deer  Lodge  connected  by  toll  line,  1884; 

due  to  distances  between  towns  and  consequent  expenses, 
construction  of  toll  lines  lagged  behind  establishment 
of  local  exchanges 

First  out-of-state  toll  line  connection  between  Missoula 
and  Mullan,  Idaho,  1897 

Forest  service  telephone  communications  important  recent 
deve lopment 


Newspapers 

First  news  sheet  published  in  Virginia  City,  February  17, 
1864;  Col.  Wo  F,  Sanders,  editor;  only  one  issue 
First  newspaper  of  consequence  "Montana  Post"  first  published 
in  Virginia  City,  August  27,  1865 
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Almost  all  mining  camps  established  one  or  more,  often 
short-lived,  weekly  papers 

Printed  matter  scarce,  pioneer  papers  in  great  demand 
News  came  most  quickly  via  Salt  Lake  City;  newspapers 

brought  in  by  stage  from  Salt  Lake,  freely  clipped 
by  Montana  editors 

Temporary  towns  that  sprang  up  along  railroad  routes  also 
responsible  for  many  short-lived  weekly  papers 
Homesteading  brought  another  boom  to  newspaper  publications 
Legal  notice  of  homestead  claims  had  to  be  published 
in  paper;  furnished  steady  source  of  revenue  to  news¬ 
papers 

Montana's  newspapers  involved  in  Clark-Daly  controversy  of 
turbulent  1890's  and  struggle  of  contestants  and 
supporters  for  control  of  public  opinion 
Today,  newspapers  provide  variety  of  information  from  all 

parts  of  world,  collected  and  distributed  by  news  service 
in  shortest  possible  time  after  event  occurs 

Radio  and  television 

Radio  becomes  important  factor  in  communication 

First  major  radio  station  in  Montana,  KFBB,  established 
in  Great  Falls,  1922 

Important  means  of  information,  education,  entertainment 
Television  further  expands  communication  horizons 

Television  stations  began  operation  in  Butte,  1953,  and 
in  Missoula  and  Great  Falls,  1954 
Provides  instantaneous  transmission  by  sight  and  sound 
of  state,  national  and  world  events 
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Improved  Transportation  and  Communication 


Communication 

Postal  Service 

Montana's  first  established  mail  routes  inaugurated  in 
1860's 

Pony  Express 

July,  1863,  weekly  Pony  Express  commenced  operations 
between  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  and  Bannack;  trip 
took  7  days,  charge  per  letter  50q 
November  21,  1863,  Montana's  first  post  office  es¬ 
tablished  at  Bannack 

In  1860 ' s  and  1870 's,  Pony  Express  operated  from 
Butte  and  Silver  Bow  to  Virginia  City 
Tri-weekly  Pony  Express  initiated  between  Helena 
and  St  *  Paul,  186  7 

Passed  through  hostile  Indian  country:  mail 
carriers  travelled  in  pairs,  usually 
only  at  night,  during  day  took  turns 
s leaping 

In  addition  to  Pony  Express,  mail  carried  by  state  and 
steamboat 

Railroads  later  became  principal  mail  carriers  for  towns 
along  "through"  lines 

Today  rail,  highway  (buses)  and  air  transportation  used 
Rural  free  delivery  service  for  people  living  on  farms  and 

ranches 


Te legraph 

First  telegraph  line  into  Montana  built  for  Western  Union 
Company  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Virginia  City,  1866, 
following  old  stage  routes;  first  telegram  sent  November 
2;  line  continued  to  Butte  and  Helena,  1867 

Te lephone 

First  telephones  in  Montana  established  in  Miles  City  by 
independent  company,  1881 

First  Bell  Telephone  exchange  commenced  operations  in  Butte, 
1882 

Exchanges  quickly  opened  in  other  cities;  at  first,  small 
number  of  subscribers 

Butte,  Helena  and  Deer  Lodge  connected  by  toll  line,  1884; 

due  to  distances  between  towns  and  consequent  expenses, 
construction  of  toll  lines  lagged  behind  establishment 
of  local  exchanges 

First  out-of-state  toll  line  connection  between  Missoula 
and  Mullan,  Idaho,  1897 

Forest  service  telephone  communications  important  recent 
deve lopment 


Newspapers 

First  news  sheet  published  in  Virginia  City,  February  17, 
1864;  Col.  W«  F.  Sanders,  editor;  only  one  issue 
First  newspaper  of  consequence  "Montana  Post"  first  published 
in  Virginia  City,  August  27,  1865 
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Almost  all  mining  camps  established  one  or  more,  often 
short-lived,  weekly  papers 

Printed  matter  scarce,  pioneer  papers  in  great  demand 
News  came  most  quickly  via  Salt  Lake  City;  newspapers 

brought  in  by  stage  from  Salt  Lake,  freely  clipped 
by  Montana  editors 

Temporary  towns  that  sprang  up  along  railroad  routes  also 
responsible  for  many  short-lived  weekly  papers 
Homesteading  brought  another  boom  to  newspaper  publications 
Legal  notice  of  homestead  claims  had  to  be  published 
in  paper;  furnished  steady  source  of  revenue  to  news¬ 
papers 

Montana's  newspapers  involved  in  Clark-Daly  controversy  of 
turbulent  1890's  and  struggle  of  contestants  and 
supporters  for  control  of  public  opinion 
Today,  newspapers  provide  variety  of  information  from  all 

parts  of  world,  collected  and  distributed  by  news  service 
in  shortest  possible  time  after  event  occurs 

Radio  and  television 

Radio  becomes  important  factor  in  communication 

First  major  radio  station  in  Montana,  KFBB,  established 
in  Great  Falls,  1922 

Important  means  of  information,  education,  entertainment 
Television  further  expands  communication  horizons 

Television  stations  began  operation  in  Butte,  1953,  and 
in  Missoula  and  Great  Falls,  1954 
Provides  instantaneous  transmission  by  sight  and  sound 
of  state,  national  and  world  events 


SECTION  24 


HEALTH,  WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


Points  to  note 

Health,  labor  and  welfare  have  become  increasingly  the  concern  of 
society  and  state  as  industrialization  and  population  factors 
add  to  complexity  of  life 
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Health,  W orking  C onditions  and  Social  Welfare 


Outline 

Health  programs 

Doctors  and  physicians 

In  early  days,  anyone  with  some  medical  knowledge  did  what 

they  could  for  sick  or  injured  in  more  isolated  sections 
of  state 

However,  physicians  with  some  training  usually  available 

in  more  populated  areas;  four  doctors  in  gold  rush  from 
Bannack  to  Alder  Gulch  in  1863;  little  regulation  as 
to  amount  of  professional  training  required  of  doctors 
Difficulties  experienced  by  pioneer  doctors 

Long  journeys  on  horseback  over  crude  trails  to  visit 
patients 

Only  called  when  patient  in  critical  condition;  no 
preventive  medicine 
Few  medical  instruments  or  medicines 
Operations  frequently  performed  on  freshly  scrubbed 
kitchen  tables  or  benches  by  light  of  kerosene 
lamp 

1879,  Montana  Medical  Association  formed 
1889,  State  Medical  Examining  Board  created 
1901,  State  Board  of  Health  created  and  county  boards  of 
health  required  (for  details,  see  below) 

Hospitals 

Earliest  hospital  on  record,  Miners'  Hospital  of  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  Helena,  opened  January,  1866,  to  take  care  of 
prospectors  severely  frozen  in  Sun  River  stampede 
Other  hospitals  of  mining  era  included  cooperative,  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  company 

Church  groups  active  in  establishing  hospitals 
Today,  many  community  hospitals  with  governmental  assistance 
in  form  of  aid  from  State  Board  of  Health,  county  funds, 
federal  Hill-Burton  funds 
Special  institutions 

State  Hospital  at  Warm  Springs;  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 
at  Galen;  Home  for  Senile  Men  and  Women,  Lewistown; 
Montana's  Soldiers  Home,  Columbia  Falls 
Veterans'  Hospital  at  Miles  City  and  Helena 
Army  Air  Base  Hospital  at  Great  Falls 
Shodair  Crippled  Children's  Hospital  in  Helena 
Nurses'  training 

Few  graduate  nurses  in  Montana  in  early  days;  members  of 
family  and  neighbors  served  as  nurses 
Nurses'  training  first  initiated  at  Columbus  Hospital  in 
Great  Falls,  1895 
Numerous  training  programs  today 
Mental  health  program 

1947,  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  created  as  separate 
division  of  Montana  State  Hospital  at  Warm  Springs 
Responsible  for  preventive  mental  hygiene  activities 

and  other  related  facets  of  mental  health  program 
Mental  hygiene  clinics  established  in  several  cities 
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Montana  Mental  Health  Association  and  Governor's  Committee 
on  Mental  Health 
State  Board  of  Health 

Responsibility  for  general  supervision  of  public  health 

programs  in  Montana  and  enforcement  of  public  health 
laws 

Membership:  seven  members,  including  3  physicians,  1  dentist 

and  3  lay  persons;  appointed  by  governor  with  consent  of 
Senate;  7-year  terms 

Appoints  executive  secretary  who  serves  as  executive  officer 

Activities  and/or  divisions 

Disease  control:  acute  communicable  diseases,  tuberculosis 
venereal  disease,  heart  disease,  cancer,  industrial 
health,  chest  X-ray  survey 

Child  health  services:  maternal  and  child  health,  crippled 
children,  cerebral  palsy  center,  rheumatic  fever 
program 

1921;  Montana  Orthopedic  Commission  created,  and 

program  for  crippled  children  established;  pro¬ 
gram  expanded  and  placed  under  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  1936;  transferred  to  State  Board 
of  Health,  1941;  treatment  centers  in  Great  Falls 
Helena,  Butte  and  Billings 

Cerebral  palsy  center  day  school  and  treatment  center 
at.  Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education  sponsored 
by  EMCofE,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
Billings  School  District,  with  additional 
support,  from  the  Montana  and  National  Societies 
for  Crippled  Children 

Dental  health:  development  and  promotion  of  activities 
for  protection  and  improvement  of  dental  health; 
supervision  over  dentists  employed  by  cities, 
counties,  schools  and  custodial  institutions 
Public  health  nursing:  supervision  of  all  public  health 
nurses  and  public  health  nursing  programs;  infor¬ 
mation  and  consultant  services 
Health  education:  promotes  understanding  of  good  health 
practices,  needs  and  facilities;  cooperation  with 
Montana  Health  Planning  Council  and  numerous  county 
health  planning  councils 

Environmental  sanitation:  water,  sewage,  and  related 
areas 

Laboratory  services 

Hospital  facilities:  survey,  construction,  licensing 
Vital  statistics:  provides  for  central  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  stillbirths,  adoptions,  marriages, 
divorces,  annulments 

County  and  district  boards  of  health  and  county  and  district  health 

units 

County  commissioners,  together  with  a  physician  whom  they 
appoint,  serve  as  county  boards  of  health 
County  board  of  health  physician  member  serves  as  county 
health  officer,  responsible  for  county  sanitation 
and  health  services  except  in  incorporated  cities 
and  towns 
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County  boards  of  health  aid  State  Board  of  Health  in 

maintaining  public  health  regulations  and  programs; 
may  establish  full-time  county  health  units 
Public  health  coverage  through  the  few  full-time 

units  presently  in  existence  reaches  comparative 
few  of  Montana’s  citizens 
City  and  town  boards  of  health 

Local  boards:  three  members,  including  one  physician 
Responsibility  for  public  health  in  respective  areas 
Can  join  with  other  cities  and/or  county(ies)  in  operating 
district  health  units 

Employment  and  Labor 

1878,  first  modern  trade  union  in  Montana  organized  at  Butte 

In  1881,  became  known  as  Butte  Miners'  Union;  demanded  base 
pay  of  $3.50  per  day  for  all  underground  workers 
1887,  Territorial  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  established 
1893,  Western  Federation  of  Miners  organized  in  Butte;  Butte  Miners' 
Union  became  a  local 

1904,  Constitutional  Amendment  prohibiting  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  underground  mines 
1915,  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  passed 

Set  up  graduated  scale  of  workmen's  compensation  payments 
for  injuries  received  in  employment 
Established  Industrial  Accident  Board 

Members  include  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry, 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and  appointed  lay 
member 

Works  with  industry  and  insurance  companies  in  promoting 
"Safety  First";  issues  rules  and  regulations  for 
prevention  of  accidents 

Responsible  for  inspection  of  mines  and  steam  boilers 
and  for  licensing  of  stationary  engineers 
Numerous  additional  laws  prohibiting  child  labor  and  relating  to 

protection  of  women  workers,  passed  by  successive  legislatures 
1937,  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  passed 

Created  3-member  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  charged 
with  establishment  of  rules  and  regulations  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  unemployment  compensation  program 
Provided  for  payment  to  workers  during  limited  periods  of  un¬ 
employment;  employer  contributions  finance  the  program 
Provided  also  for  system  of  state  employment  offices  located 
in  most  of  principal  cities 

Office  services  free  of  charge  to  individuals  served 
1951,  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  created  (approved  by 
November  1950  referendum) 

Responsibilities,  formerly  charged  to  Department  of  Agricultur 
include  enforcement  of  all  Montana  laws  relating  to 
conditions  of  labor,  child  labor,  public  employment 
offices,  etc. 

Administered  by  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry,  appointed 
by  governor  with  consent  of  senate,  for  four-year  term 
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Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  provides  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  services  to  compensate  disabled  individuals 
for  employment  handicaps 

Under  general  supervision  of  State  Board  of  Education;  pro¬ 
vides  training  and  placement  services,  etc.,  and  has 
impact  on  labor  and  social  welfare  conditions 
Important  to  consideration  of  working  conditions  and  employment 
programs:  relative  opportunities  in  agriculture,  forestry 

and  mining,  in  manufacturing  and  construction  industries, 
and  in  retail  trade,  service  industries  and  government 
Impact  of  Montana  climate,  as  it  affects  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry  and  employment 


Social  welfare 

Early  recognition  that  pioneer  mutual  help  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  take  care  of  all  needs  for  relief  of  poverty  and 
distress;  awareness  of  need  for  some  governmental  action 
even  under  simple  frontier  conditions 
Early  relief  measures 

Poor  Law  enacted  by  Territorial  Legislature,  1865,  provided 
for  county  aid  with  barest  minimum  of  assistance 
County  poor- farm,  provided  for,  1867 

Aid  to  dependent  children  initiated  with  establishment  of 
Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection,  1903;  Montana 
one  of  first  states  to  provide  for  such  care;  Maggie 
Smith  Hathaway  appointed  Director,  1925;  secured 
legislation  to  change  agency  to  Bureau  of  Child  Pro¬ 
tection  and  developed  strong  organization;  after  1937, 
work  taken  over  b}'  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Mother’s  pension  for  needy  families  in  cases  of  father’s 
death  or  inability  to  work;  provided  for,  1915 
First  seed  grain  loans  to  farmers  who  were  victims  of 
adverse  weather  conditions  provided  for  in  1915 
Depression  years 

Need  for  relief  became  critical  during  1930’s 

Private  agencies,  women’s  clubs,  church  and  welfare 
organizations,  not  equal  to  task  of  alleviating 
widespread  distress 

Montana  Relief  Commission  established,  1933,  to  assume 
direct  relief  and  emergency  relief  work 
Today’s  welfare  program 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  established,  1937 

Created  to  administer  joint  federal-state  welfare 

program  (old-age  assistance;  aid  for  blind;  aid 
for  dependent,  delinquent  and  crippled  children) 
and  to  cooperate  with  county  departments  and  other 
administrators  of  local  welfare  programs,  including 
general  relief 

Includes  State  Board  and  an  administrator 

Board:  five  members,  appointed  by  governor,  with 

consent  of  senate 

Selects  administrator;  sets  policies  and 
regulations 
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County  departments  of  welfare 

Include  boards  and  necessary  staff 
Two  cities  may  maintain  one  administrative  unit, 
serving  both  areas 

Responsible  for  local  policies,  regulations  and  program 

Federal,  state  and  county  funds,  separately  or  together, 
support  public  assistance 

1953,  Council  for  Welfare,  Health  and  Institutions  created  by 
Legislative  Assembly 

Serves  as  interdepartmental  advisory  council  for  joint 
consideration  of  common  problems,  more  effective 
coordination  of  work  and  elimination  of  duplication, 
and  framing  of  recommendations  for  improvement  of 
services,  long-range  programs,  etc. 

State  agencies  such  as  Montana  Children's  Home,  Twin  Bridges; 
the  State  Vocational  School,  Helena;  the  State  Industrial 
School,  Miles  City  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Great  Falls,  have  social  welfare  functions,  as  does  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (see  above) 
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SECTION  25 


CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  MONTANA 


Points  to  note 

Sparseness  of  population  and  remoteness  from  large  centers  have  made 
it  difficult  for  Montana  to  support  extensive  cultural  develop¬ 
ment 

Nevertheless,  very  real  and  active  interest  in  cultural  activities 
in  Montana 
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Outline 


Plains  Indian  art 

Art  of  Plains  Indians  distinctive;  use  of  skins  provided  large 

flat  surfaces  which  called  for  colorful  decoration  (painting 
or  embroidery) 

Painting 

Men  painted:  vivid,  naturalistic  representations  of 

battles  and  hunting  scenes  (on  skin  robes  and  lodge 
covers);  human  and  animal  forms  that  had  religious 
significance  (on  shields  and  drums);  religious  symbols 
(on  lodge  covers) 

Women  painted:  abstract,  geometric,  purely  decorative 

designs  (on  skin  robes,  rawhide  cases  and  parfleches 
and  lodge  linings) 

Other  art 

Embroidery  or  dyed  porcupine  quillwork;  beginning  about 
1800,  beadwork;  work  of  women 

Decorative  use  of  feathers  and  fringes,  most  effective  when 
stirred  by  wind;  use  stimulated  by  horseback  riding; 
best  example,  feathered  war  bonnet 
Decorated  and  sculptured  pipes 

Also  distinctive  music  (songs,  flute  and  drum)  and  intricate 
dances 

Frontier  life  not  conducive  to  cultural  activity 

Pioneers,  busy  meeting  daily  demands  of  physical  existence, 
had  little  time  or  energy  left  for  other  pursuits 
Frontier  attracted  large  proportion  of  rougher  element  of 
population  with  few  cultural  interests 
Despite  this,  considerable  interest  shown  in  intellectual  and 

artistic  pursuits  in  Montana's  early  mining  camps  and  towns; 
limited  amount  of  distinguished  creative  activity  (see  also 
Section  22) 

Decline  in  cultural  interests  and  activities  during  homesteading 
days;  isolation  and  lack  of  communication  together  with 
hardships  of  life  and  its  constant  demands  on  time  and 
energy  retarded  cultural  progress 
As  difficulties  of  everyday  living  overcome  and  communications 
improved,  more  attention  given  to  opportunities  for  in¬ 
tellectual  and  artistic  appreciation  and  activity 

Cultural  leadership 

Institutions  of  higher  education 

Units  of  University  of  Montana  offer  courses  in  literature, 
drama,  music  and  art 

Other  educational  institutions,  public  and  private,  make 
substantial  contributions 
Various  state  and  community  organizations 

Sponsor  lectures,  discussion  groups  or  contests  that  help 
promote  artistic  interest  and  activity 
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Montana  Institute  of  Arts,  unique  state  organization,  founded, 
1948,  to  promote  interest  and  participation  in  creative 
artistic  activity  of  all  kinds;  sponsors  groups  interested 
in  literature,  drama,  painting,  sculpture,  various  arts 
and  crafts;  conducts  annual  Festival  of  Arts  and  sends 
selection  of  exhibits,  "Little  Festival"  on  tour 
Annual  Red  Lodge  Festival  of  Nations  unique  community 

contribution;  dedicated  to  preservation  of  customs, 
music,  arts  and  crafts  of  old  world  and  Montana;  features 
international  displays  of  arts  and  handicrafts,  exhibitions 
of  Montana  artists,  international  foods,  and  performance  of 
music  and  folk  songs 

Pioneer  groups,  including  Pioneer  Society  of  Montana,  founded, 
1865,  keep  alive  interest  in  Montana's  cultural  past 
as  well  as  other  aspects  of  state's  heritage 
Exhibits  at  county  fairs,  art  centers  in  cities  and  towns, 
various  specialized  local  organizations  also  stimulate 
interest  in  cultural  activities 
State  and  local  organizations  with  general  interests  sponsor 
cultural  projects;  example.  Penny  Art  Fund  of  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs 

"Montana  Study,"  three  year  experimental  study  of  small  community 
and  its  relation  to  educational  and  democratic  processes, 
undertaken  by  University  in  1943  with  financial  support  of 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  helped  to  encourage  community 
participation  in  cultural  activities 
Hotels  in  Glacier  National  Park  sponsor  program  of  theatrical 

and  musical  productions  in  summer;  Glacier  Park  Art  Center 
at  West  Glacier  offers  classes  and  field  trips  and  sponsors 
an  Art  Center  Gallery  during  park  season;  the  Montana  House, 

West  Glacier,  is  craft  center 
Galleries  and  museums 

State:  Historical  Society  of  Montana  (new  building  completed, 

1952);  Montana  State  University  and  Montana  State  College 
Federal:  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians  in  Browning,  established 

early  1930 9 s;  Custer  Battlefield  Museum,  1951 
Community:  Russell  Memorial  Museum  in  Great  Falls;  Pioneer 

Cabin  at  Helena;  museums  at  Billings,  Dillon,  Fort 
Benton,  Hamilton,  Lewistown,  Miles  City,  St.  Ignatius 
Mission,  Virginia  City,  and  others 
Other  more  specialized  instances  noted  below 

Arts  and  crafts 

Early  Indian  art  (see  section  on  Plains  Indian  art,  this  unit) 

Early  artists  who  worked  in  Montana 

George  Catlin  spent  summer  of  1832  at  Fort  Union;  painted 
Indians 

Karl  Bodmer,  with  Prince  Maxmillian  of  Wied,  visited  Fort 
McKenzie,  1833 

Father  Ravalli,  S.J.,  made  statues  for  St.  Mary's  Mission 
at  Stevensville 

John  Mix  Stanley  and  Gustavus  Sohon,  made  drawings  for 
report  of  1853  railroad  survey 
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Brother  Garignana,  S.J.,  frescoed  walls  of  Mission  Church 
at  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Xavier's  Church  at  Missoula, 
1891-1893 

Frontier  artists  of  western  scene 

Frederic  Remington,  some  Montana  work 

Charles  Marion  Russell,  Montana's  cowboy  artist,  work  includes 
oils,  water  colors,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  noteworthy 
sculpture;  best  known  of  Montana  artists;  Russell  Art 
Gallery,  State  Historical  Museum,  Helena,  and  Russell 
Memorial  Museum,  Great  Falls 

Edgar  S.  Paxson,  contemporary  of  Russell,  subject  matter 
much  the  same 

Ralph  deCamp,  murals  in  State  Capitol  Building 

Will  James,  illustrator  of  books  he  wrote;  Smoky,  1929; 

Lone  Cowboy,  1930,  and  others 

Frontier  photographers 

L.  A.  Huffman,  nationally  known  photographer  of  western 
scenes;  Miles  City  area 

Richard  Throssel,  photographs  of  Indian  life,*  part  Crow 
Indian 

Frank  Jay  Haynes,  appointed  official  photographer  of 

Northern  Pacific,  1880;  became  official  photographer 
of  Yellowstone  Park;  work  continued  by  son,  Jack 
E.  Haynes 

Contemporary  arts  and  crafts 

Leadership,  exhibits,  galeries,  etc.  (see  previous  section) 

Painters,  etchers,  illustrators,  etc.,  at  Montana  colleges 
and  in  Montana  communities  making  substantial  contri¬ 
butions  and  receiving  recognition  beyond  limits  of  state 
border 

Latter  day  Indian  art 

John  Clark's,  blind  Blackfoot  Indian,  carvings  of  bear, 
deer,  antelope  and  other  wildlife 
Hart  Merriam  Schultz  "Lone  Wolf,"  part  Blackfoot  Indian, 
son  of  James  Willard  Schultz;  paintings 
William  Standing  "Fire  Bear,"  Assiniboine  Indian; 

paintings;  best  known  as  caricaturist 
Victor  Pepian,  Blackfoot  Indian,  murals  in  Museum  of 

Plains  Indians;  started  on  career  by  Winold  Reiss, 
German-born  painter  of  Blackfoot  Indians 

Weaving;  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  Atwater  of  Basin,  virtual  founder 
of  Schutt le-Craft  Guild  of  America;  many  outstanding 
weavers  in  state 

Ceramics 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  founded  at  Helena,  1951,  offers 
courses  in  pottery  making 

Has  attracted  several  ceramists  of  international 
reputation  as  guest  instructors 
Peter  Voulkos,  graduate  of  Montana  State  College, 
who  began  career  at  Bray  Foundation,  now  one 
of  nation's  outstanding  potters 


Theater  and  stage 

Early  activity 

Variety  troupes,  home-talent  performances  and  regular  stage 
plays  important  cultural  tie  that  helped  bind  together 
motley  population  of  early  mining  camps 
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Montana  has  own  stock  companies  in  1870's,  1880's,  and 
1890 !s 

J.  S.  Langrische  and  John  Maguire  two  best  known 

acting-managers  of  such  companies;  Langrische 
Stock  Company  operated  regular  circuit  through¬ 
out  Northwest,  appearing  in  each  of  its  theaters 
from  two  to  four  weeks  during  year 
Beginning  in  1880 8 s,  all  sizeable  towns  built  opera  houses; 
rented  by  local  manager  to  traveling  companies  playing 
one  or  two-night  stands;  best  actors  and  actresses  of 
day  brought  to  larger  towns 

In  recent  years  moving  pictures  supply  most  of  Montana’s  pro¬ 
fessional  drama 

Interest  in  amateur  theater  kept  alive  by  school  and  college 
players  and  by  community  theater  groups;  distinguished 
performances  by  university  and  college  groups 

Summer  theater 

Increasing  interest  in  ’’Summer  Theater  of  19th  Century 

Drama”  at  Virginia  City;  "Bandit  Players"  at  Helena; 

Big  Fork  Summer  Playhouse,  sponsored  by  University  of 
Montana  Drama  Department;  Glacier  Playhouse,  Glacier 
Park;  Pioneer  Playhouse,  Billings;  Loft  Theatre, 
sponsored  by  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman;  and  Big 
Mountain  Playhouse,  Whitefish 

Historical  pageant -dramas 

Large  number  of  Montana  communities  have  produced  such 
dramas  during  last  twelve  years 
Productions  of  Crow  Indian  dancers  example  of  distinctive, 
indigenous,  artistic  performance;  toured  Europe,  1951- 
1952 

Music 

In  1880 ’ s  and  1890 8 s  some  of  best  traveling  music  groups  and 
outstanding  concert  artists  brought  to  Montana;  opera 
popular 

Today,  relatively  little  "live"  professional  music;  in  larger 

cities  community  concert  groups  sponsor  concerts  by  nationally 
known  artists;  elsewhere,  radio,  TV,  record  players  and 
tape  recorders  bring  music  to  Montana  homes 

Organized  musical  activity  throughout  state  centered  largely 
in  schools  and  colleges;  latter  send  student  groups  on 
tour 

Community  symphony  orchestras  organized  in  number  of  Montana 
cities  since  World  War  II;  accomplished  musicians  often 
commute  to  play  in  two  or  more  city  symphony  orchestras 

Cities  and  towns  also  have  community  bands;  Butte  Mines  Band, 
founded,  1887,  most  famous;  has  won  several  national 
competitions  and  played  before  number  of  Presidents 
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Architecture 

Dwellings 

Indian  teepee 

Early  log  cabins  and  sod-house  architecture  (see  Section  22) 
"Rococo"  style,  ornate  dwellings  of  copper  kings  and  gold 
barons  of  1880's  and  1890's 
Variety  of  types  both  in  town  and  in  country  in  later 
times,  1920,  "bungalow"  period 
New  modern  style,  often  using  Montana  stone 
Churches 

Majority  of  older  churches  sturdy  in  construction  rather 
than  distinctive  in  style 

Some  examples  of  simple,  pleasing,  conservative  design 
in  various  towns  of  state 
More  elaborate  St.  Helena  Cathedral  at  Helena  and 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Great  Falls,  good  example 
of  Gothic  design;  Cathedral  patterned  after  that 
of  Cologne  in  Germany,  cornerstone  laid,  1908, 
completed,  1924 

Many  interesting  examples  of  new  modern  design  built  in 
last  decade 

Court  houses,  federal  buildings,  buildings  of  state  capitol 

group  and  of  units  of  University  system,  schools,  libraries, 
banks  and  other  business  buildings  show  interesting  variations 
of  old  and  new 

School  of  architecture  at  Montana  State  College  influential  in 
raising  standards  of  Montana  architecture 


Writing 

First  early  books  published  in  Montana 

Vigilantes  of  Montana,  or  Popular  Justice  in  the  Rocky 

Mountains,  by  Thomas  Dimsdale,  Virginia  City  editor 
and  schoolmaster;  originally  published  in  "Montana 
Post";  appeared  in  book  form,  1866 
Trip  to  the  States,  by  John  Allen  Hosmer,  written  and 

printed  on  a  hand  press  by  sixteen-year  old  author, 

1867;  describes  adventurous  trip  by  stage,  pirogue 
and  river  steamer  from  Virginia  City  to  railroad  at 
Boonesboro,  Iowa 

Since  that  time,  Montana  has  had  an  increasing  number  of  writers 
of  note,  many  of  whom  choose  Montana  theme  and  backgrounds 

"Frontier  and  Midland"  encouraged  Montana  writing 

Distinguished  regional  literary  magazine  published  in 

Missoula;  began,  1919,  at  Montana  State  University  as 
student  publication  under  title  "Montanan";  name  soon 
changed  to  "Frontier" 

Scope  widened,  1927;  no  longer  student  publication 
Merged  with  "Midland,"  literary  magazine  of  Middle  West, 

1933;  discontinued,  1939 

Writers'  Conference,  sponsored  annually  at  Montana  State  University 
has  increased  literary  interest  in  state 
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EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  MONTANA  (SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  LIBRARIES) 

Points  to  note 

From  early  days,  Montana  has  given  support  to  educational  institutions 

Development  of  staters  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  system 
and  that  of  higher  education  has  expanded  with  economic  progress; 
development  of  libraries  slower,  but  recently  accelerated 

Development  hindered  by  difficulties  inherent  in  service  to  vast 
area  with  sparse  population 
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Early  schools  of  Montana  frontier 

Private  schools  of  pre- terri toria 1  Montana  forerunners  of  public 
school  system 

First  formal  school  on  record  in  Montana  at  Fort  Owen,  winter 
1861-1862,  for  children  of  employees  and  of  trappers  and 
their  Indian  wives 
"Subscription"  schools 

Summer  1863,  Nevada  City  in  Alder  Gulch;  teacher.  Miss 
Kate  Dunlap 

Autumn  1863,  at  3annack  (20  pupils);  teacher,  Miss  Lucia 

Darling,  niece  of  Sidney  Edgertcn  (then  Chief  Justice 
of  Idaho  Territory  and  later  Montana's  first  governor); 
in  Edge rt on  home 

1863-1864,  at  Virginia  City;  teacher,  Thomas  Dimsdale, 

graduate  of  Oxford  University  and  author  of  first  book 
published  in  Montana;  tuition  $2  a  week  (Dimsdale 
later  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction) 

Above  schools  among  first  known;  number  of  others  on  record 
Missionary  schools  for  Indian  children 

Early  Jesuit  missionaries  gave  instruction  to  charges  but 
lack  facilities  for  formal  education 
First  missionary  school  opened  at  St.  Ignatius,  fall  of 
1864,  by  Sisters  of  Providence  of  Montreal 

Public  school  development 

Coordination  between  public  and  private  support;  example, 
school  opened  by  J.  p0  Patch  in  Helena,  spring,  1865; 
available  tax  funds  paid  Patch  to  lessen  tuition  costs 
for  patrons 
First  school  district 

Organized,  1866,  in  Virginia  City;  was  to  open  in  January; 

bad  weather  delayed  opening  until  March  5th 
Held  in  Union  Church 

Teacher,  Miss  Sarah  Raymond  (later  Mrs.  J.  M.  Herndon); 

assistant  who  taught  primary  grades 
Only  textbook  on  sale  in  town,  Webster's  "Blue-Backed 

Speller";  not  enough  copies  to  satisfy  demand;  had 
to  depend  on  textbooks  parents  had  brought  with  them 
from  all  states  in  Union;  books  differed  widely; 
Webster's  "Speller,"  Ray's  "Arithmetic,"  and  McGuf fey's 
"Readers"  in  greatest  supply 
First  High  School  established  in  Helena,  1876 

Pioneer  public  schools 

One-room  schools  usually  organized  as  soon  as  school  child 

population  large  enough  and  pioneering  settlers  felt  they 
could  pay  board  and  room  and  meager  stipend  for  teachers 
Ordinary  school  term  four  to  five  months;  frequently  in  middle 
of  winter  when  children's  help  not  needed  on  farm;  when 
such  help  not  necessary,  severity  of  winter  weather  made 
summer  term  more  popular 
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Early  schoolhouses  rough  buildings,  poorly  lighted  and  heated, 
benches  and  desks  crudely  made,  no  running  water;  by  1872, 
Deer  Lodge  had  only  frame  schoolhouse  in  territory;  Missoula 
only  brick  school  buildings;  Helena  had  school  in  basement 
of  church,  with  desks  and  benches  described  as  a  "terror 
to  behold" 

Textbooks  scarce;  courses  of  study  limited  to  common  branches; 

often  prescribed  by  books  available 
Children  frequently  traveled  many  miles  to  school,  often  on 
horseback;  some  high  schools  established  dormitories; 
first  at  Flathead  County  High  School,  1914;  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  roads  and  automobiles,  need  for  these 
dec  lined 

Teachers  often  "boarded  around";  later,  teacherages  built  in 
connection  with  schools 

Move  to  consolidate  school  districts  and  provide  more  efficient 
larger  schools  with  pupil  transportation  began,  1911;  first 
consolidated  district  at  Victor  in  Ravalli  County;  still  many 
one  or  two-room  schools  in  rural  areas  where  distance  or  other 
factors  makes  it  difficult  for  children  to  attend  larger 
schools 

Uniform  textbook  law  passed,  1881;  amended,  1917 

First  compulsory  attendance  law  passed,  1887;  enforcement  faulty; 
better  law  passed,  1903 

First  uniform  course  of  study  for  schools  of  territory  adopted,  1889 

Free  County  High  School  provided  for,  1897 

Law  for  free  textbooks  in  case  of  need  passed,  1917;  free  textbooks 
made  available  to  all  public  school  students  since 

Foundation  program  adopted  by  Legislature,  1949 

Minimum  requirements  established  for  each  school  in  state 
School  districts  and  county  provide  certain  amounts  for  support 
of  schools 

State  makes  additional  contribution  from  State  Public  School 
Equalization  Fund  and  Interest  and  Income  from  State 
Permanent  School  Fund 

Public  school  system 

Role  of  federal  government 

Under  federal  system  education  responsibility  of  state 

government,  but  education  matter  of  national  concern 
Federal  Organic  Act,  creating  Montana  Territory, 

provided  that  Sections  16  and  36  in  each  town¬ 
ship  be  reserved  as  school  lands 
Federal  Enabling  Act  of  1889,  under  which  Montana 

became  a  state,  stipulated  that  public  schools, 
free  from  sectarian  control,  must  be  provided 
Some  federal  assistance  given  in  form  of  grants  of 

money  for  special  purposes,  assistance  with  school 
lunches,  etc. 

Assists  in  cost  of  education  of  Indians:  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Act;  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
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Payments  to  counties  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  made  from 
rentals  on  federal  lands 
Payments  to  schools  in  areas  of  federal  impact; 

Public  Laws  815  and  874 

Role  of  state  government 

State  has  primary  responsibility  for  education 

Common  school  system  established  by  territorial 
legislative  assembly,  1865,  and  by  state  constitution, 
1889 

Statutes  provide  for  local  control  as  well  as  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  distribution  of  state  school  funds  and  for 
general  supervision  by  state  over  school  finances, 
courses  of  study,  certification,  etc. 

Agencies  for  state  supervision  of  education 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Elected  officer;  4  year  term 

Charged  by  statutes  with  over  100  specific  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  addition  to  others 
required  for  "the  general  supervision  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state" 

Is  member  of  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners, 
Teachers  Retirement  Board,  State  Library 
Commission  and  State  Board  of  Education 
First  superintendent,  Thomas  J.  Dimsdale 

Influential  early  superintendent,  Cornelius 
Hedges,  appointed  by  Governor  Potts, 

1873,  did  much  to  organize  good  school 
system 

State  Board  of  Education 

Three  ex-officio  members:  governor,  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  attorney 
general;  eight  other  members  appointed  by 
governor,  with  consent  of  senate,  for  eight- 
year  terms 

On  recommendation  of  state  superintendent,  Board 
establishes  standards  for  accreditation  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
rules  and  regulations  for  teacher  certification 
Is  responsible  for  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation 

As  Board  of  Regents,  has  control  and  supervision 
of  University  of  Montana 

Serves  also  as  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Until  July  1,  1963,  was  charged  with  control  and 
supervision  of  state  custodial  institutions; 
retained  responsibility  after  July,  1963, 
for  Montana  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
State  helps  support  schools  by  means  of  permanent  trust 
funds  and  special  appropriations 
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Role  of  local  government 

Local  unit:  school  district 

Counties  divided  into  many  school  districts;  some 
counties  operate  County  High  Schools 
Governing  body:  board  of  trustees 

Elected  except  in  case  of  appointed  county  high  school 
boards 

Superintendent,  principal  or  teacher  carry  out  Board’s 
policies 

County  superintendent  of  schools 

Financial  and  educational  responsibilities,  especially 
for  smaller  schools 
Elected  officer 

Taxes  for  school  support  levied  on  school  district  and  on 
county-wide  basis 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  other  than  public  schools 
Private  schools  of  state  for  most  part  denominational 
State  institutions 

Montana  State  Training  School  at  Boulder  founded  1937; 
name  changed  to  Montana  State  Training  School  and 
Hospital  in  1939;  certain  functions  previously  per¬ 
formed  by  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Great  Falls 

founded  as  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Boulder  1893; 
name  changed  and  moved  to  Great  Falls,  1937 
State  Industrial  School  at  Miles  City  founded  1893; 
opened  1894 

State  Vocational  School  for  Girls  at  Helena  founded  1919 
Montana  Children’s  Center  (former  State  Orphan's  Home)  at 
Twin  Bridges  founded  1889 

1963,  above  institutions,  except  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
became  responsibility  of  State  Department  of  Public 
Institutions 

Higher  education 

Private  colleges 

Carroll  College,  Helena 
College  of  Great  Falls 
Rocky  Mountain  College,  Billings 
State  sponsored  higher  education 

1893,  State  Legislature  provided  for  foundation  of  certain 
units  of  present  University  system 
1893,  Agricultural  College  of  State  of  Montana  (now 

Montana  State  College)  began  operation  at  Bozeman 
1895,  Montana  State  University  at  Missoula  held  first 
c  lasses 

1897,  State  Normal  School  (present  Western  Montana  College 
of  Education)  opened  at  Dillon 
1900,  Montana  School  of  Mines 

1913,  four  above  institutions  became  part  of  University  of 
Montana 
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1927,  Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education  established 
at  Billings,  as  unit  of  University  of  Montana 
1929,  Northern  Montana  College  established  at  Havre, 
as  unit  of  University  of  Montana 

Public  libraries 

Pioneer  libraries 

Earliest  on  record  at  fur  trading  post  of  Fort  McKenzie, 

1883 

Library  at  Fort  Owen  described  by  John  Mullan  in  1863  as, 

"The  finest  library  I  have  seen  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast" 

Mining  camps  established  subscription  libraries  sponsored 
by  library  associations  that  loaned  or  rented  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  for  moderate  fee 
First  free  public  library  organized  in  Helena,  spring  1885; 

took  over  books  of  Helena  Library  Association  which  held 
its  first  annual  meeting  in  December,  1868 
Many  libraries  built  at  turn  of  century  when  Carnegie  fund  gave 
money  for  buildings  to  communities  that  agreed  to  maintain 
free  library 

First  county  library  organized  in  Chouteau  County,  1914 

School  libraries  like  public  libraries  expanding 

State  libraries 

State  Law  Library,  Helena 

State  Historical  Society  of  Montana  Library,  Helena 
State  Library  Commission,  Missoula 
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